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TO  THE 


P RJNTER. 


I have  feen  a pamphlet,  purporting  to  be  writ- 
ten on  the  Union,  and  publifhed  in  the  name  of 
the  Earl  of  Clare.  The  fpeech  of  the  Noble 
Earlv  delivered  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  I have 
nothing  to  fay  to,  but  a publication  is  not  a 
fpeech,  and  though  it  be  the  work  of  a member  of 
Parliament,  has  no  privilege.  Whether  his  Lord- 
fhip  be  the  author,  I have  no  authority,  fave 
the  aflumption  of  the  publication,  to  affirm  ; 
but  the  pamphlet  contains  againft  feveral,  with 
whom  I have  afted,  charges,  the  moft  direct, 
#nd  againft  myfelf,  for  the  laft  20  years,  charges 
the  leaft  qualified  and  infinuations,  the  moft 
deep.  What  is  yet  worfe  it  tends  to  lower 
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the  chara&er  of  the  Country,  and  to  tarnifh  the 
brighteft  paffages  of  her  hiftory,  as  well  as  the  me- 
mories of  the  perfons  concerned  in  thofe  tran- 
fadlions.  Matter  fo  various  and  comprehenfive, 
could  not  be  regularly  difcuffed  in  any  debate  that 
has  come  or  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Houfe 
of  Commons:  in  the  interval  of  bufinefs,  I there- 
fore refort  to  the  only  method  of  defence,  the 
Prefs. 


H.  GRATTAN. 


Mr.  Grattan  will  take  no  notice  of  any  Anfwer,  ex- 
cept one  coming  from  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet. 


•# 


AN 


ANSWER, 


&c.  &c. 


UF  the  work  which  it  is  propofed  to  anfwer  nearly  one 
third  is  the  common  place  of  Irifh  Hiftory  : much  of  abridg- 
ment, much  of  mifreprefentation,  no  new  difcovery,  no  new 
remark;  the  termini  or  landmarks  of  hiftoric  knowledge,  re- 
main precifely  as  they  were,  in  their  old  fober  ftation.  What 
was  long  known  before  by  many  men,  by  many  women,  and 
by  many  children,  the  compendium  of  the  ftudies  of  your 
childhood,  this  pamphlet  reports  to  you,  for  the  amufement 
of  your  age,  without  any  other  novelty,  fave  that  of  mif- 
reprefentation. The  idea  is  to  make  your  hiftory  a calumny 
againft  your  anceftors  in  order  to  disfranchife  your  pofteritv: 
the  execution  is  without  the  temper  of  a commentator  or  the 
knowledge  of  an  hiftorian. 

We  will  begin  with  this  performance,  at  the  Irilh  parlia- 
ment of  James  ift.  The  author  is  now  within  187  years  of 
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his  fubjeCl.  Ireland,  fays  he,  had  no  parliamentary  conftitu- 
tion  ’till  that  time.  Here  his  pages  only  deferve  attention, 
in  order  to  vindicate  the  lineage  of  our  liberties  againft 
Hander.  This  Aatement  is  a tradu&ion  of  the  inheritance  of 
the  realm,  a calumny  againft  her  antiquities  and  a falfifica- 
tion  of  her  title.  Lord  Coke,  the  judges  of  England,  the 
records  of  Ireland,  the  modus  tenendi  parliamentum , the 
ftatute-hook,  the  extent  of  a£ts  of  Parliament  before  the 
reign  of  James  throughout  the  realm,  and  the  a<ft  of  annex- 
ation among  others,  anfwer  him  : from  all  thofe  you  find  that 
Ireland  had  a Parliament  from  the  beginning,  and  that  the 
legiflature  was  not  of  the  Pale,  but  of  the  nation.  * 

The  boldnefs  of  this  aflertion  is  rendered  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  diftinguifhed  feeblenefs  of  its  reafoning. 
The  pamphlet  attempts  to  prove  that  to  be  true  in  argu- 
ment which  is  falfe  in  fa£t,  and  its  argument  is,  that 
Tames  ift  generalized  Irifh  reprefentation,  by  forty  pri- 
vate boroughs,  that  is,  that  he  rendered  reprefentation 
general,  by  making  it  particular.  It  teaches  you  to  think, 
that  it  was  James  inftead  of  Eliz.  who  created  the  17  Coun- 
ties, and  not  the  40  boroughs,  by  him  ere&ed  to  counteract 
that  county  reprefentqjjon,  in  order  to  pack  a Parliament; 
a traffic  which  this  work  feems  difpofed  to  admire.  It  con- 
ceives that  the  legiflature  was  not  general,  becaufe  the  re- 
feprefentation  was  not  fo;  it  flrould  have  faid,  that  the  le- 
giflature being  general,  the  reprefentation  ought  to  be  fo. 
It  difcovers  two  ideas  of  a new  and  extraordinary  nature  on 
this  fubjeCI  that  Parliament — is  confined  by  the  bounds  of 
reprefentation,  and  that  national  reprefentation  is  extended 

by 

* See  the  fpeech  of  the  late  fecretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  on  the 
fubjett  of  parliamentary  reform,  in  the  parliamentary  debates  of  93.  It  is  a 
complete  anfwer  to  the  pamphlet  on  this  part  of  the  fubjett.  See  extract 
from  it  at  the  end. 


oy  the  creation  of  private  boroughs:  and  for  this  paradoxical 
idea  of  Parliament,  and  this  paradoxical  idea  of  reprefenta- 
tion,  it  offers  you  nothing  like  extent  of  erudition,  or 
force  of  imagination  : the  art  of  modern  war  fays  the 
pamphlet,  is  to  traduce  the  houfe  of  Stewart-,  the  art  of  mo- 
dern court  loyalty,  it  might  have  added,  is  to  praife  the 
principle  of  the  Stewart  and  to  plant  it  in  the  Houfe  of  Ha- 
nover. 

The  pamphlet  now  comes  to  its  own  times,  and  it  is  to 
be  remarked,  that  as  it  dwelt  on  the  pad  with  all  the  fury 
and  prejudices  of  the  prefent  time,  fo  it  expatiates  on  the 
prefent,  with  as  much  error  and  mistake,  as  if  it  were  treat- 
ing of  the  remoteft  antiquity.  It  dates  the  adjudment  of  82, 
to  be  deferibed  by  its  author  as  follows  : “ that  it  emanated 
“ from  the  armed  convention  affembled  at  Dungannon,  was 
<s  approved  at  county  meetings  of  the  people,  armed  and 
“ unarmed,  and  was  fan&ioned  and  regidered  by  the  Iriffi 
“ Parliament No  fuch  thing,  nor'any  thing  like  it,  did 
its  author  fay,  nor  fugged,  nor  hint and  this  datement  of 
the  pamphlet  is  not  inifreprefentation,  nor  mifinterpretation, 
but  palpable  invention,  did  not  the  pamphlet  affume 
the  name  of  a judicial  character,  I would  fay,  down- 
right fabrication  j I refpect  and  admire  the  meeting 
at  Dungannon,  but  the  fubje<ds  of  82  did  not  emanate 
from  thence  -,  two  years  before  were  they  difeuffed  in  Par- 
liament, they  were  difeuffed  on  the  19th  of  April,  1780,  on 
a motion  made  by  myfelf,  and  in  the  courfeof  that  feflion^ 
and  of  the  next  feffion,  repeatedly  and  fully ; they  were 
adopted  by  different  counties,  and  various  diferiptions  of 
men,  and  they  finally  paffed  the  Parliament.  Such  is  the 
hidory-,  the  pamphlet  falfifies  the  hidory,  to  blemifh  a great 
tranfa&ion,  and  attributes  that  falfification  to  me  in  order 
to  blemifh  an  individual. 
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We  follow  the  work  where  it  will  be  perhaps  more  fortu- 
nate. It  objedls  on  the  queftion  of  the  claim  of  right  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Volunteers ; their  chara&er  now,  itfeems, 
it  profeffies  to  admire;  their  conduct  however  (this  was 
the  rnoft  leading  part  of  the  conduct,  of  the  old  Volunteers,) 
it  condemns;  the  inconfiftency  of  fetting  up  a character,  and 
putting  down  a condudl,  is  glaring,  but  in  a work  pregnant 
with  every  thing  which  is  exceptionable,  hardly  deferves 
notice.  But  will  any  man  ferioufly  fay,  that  thofe  bodies 
iliould  not  have  come  forward  at  that  time  with  refolutions 
in  favour  of  a claim  of  right  ? does  any  man  mean  to  affirm 
that  we  could  have  eftabliffied  that  claim  without  them  ? 
If  fo,  he  is  a miftater  of  the  truth.  Does  any  man  mean  to  fay, 
that  the  claim  did  not  deferve  to  be  eftabliffied  ? if  fo,  he  is  a 
Have;  and  in  neither  cafe  does  he  deferve  an  anfwer.  To 
have  countenanced  refolutions  efiential  to  the  eftabliffiment 
of  your  constitution,  and  to  have  oppofed  any  further  inter- 
ference, when  that  conftitution  was  eftabliffied,  was  the 
duty  and  the  pride  of  them  by  whom  the  bufinefs  of  82  was 
conducted.  By  the  firft  ftep  they  procured  the  conftitution; 
bythefecond,  they  faved  the  government;  and  in  both  they 
deferved  well  of  their  country,  and  are  placed  far  above  the 
reach  Of  the  author  of  this  little  performance,  its  little  cen- 
fure  or  its  little  praife.  We  thought  that  at  that  time,  as  in 
the  period  of  magna  chart  a , armed  men  might  make  decla- 
rations to  recover  liberty,  and  having  recovered  it,  we 
thought  they  Secured  their  glory  as  well  as  their  freedom, 
by  retiring  to  cultivate  the  bleffings  of  peace. 

The  pamphlet  has  further  obje&ions  ; it  condemns  the 
expedition  -with  which  the  claim  of  right  was  eftabliffied,  it 
calls  for  difeuffion,  and  delay — to  do  what  ? to  debate  whe- 
ther the  Englifh  Parliament  had  a right  to  make  laws  for 
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Ireland  *,  whether  the  privy  councils  in  both  countries  fhould 
alter  your  bills,  or  whether  the  mutiny  bill  fhould  be  perpe- 
tual ? why,  for  the  two  preceding  years,  thefe  fubje£ts  had 
been,  and  little  other  than  thefe  fubje&s  had  been,  debated. 
The  pamphlet  has  proved  to  you,  however,  the  neceffity  of 
expedition,  by  its  argument  for  delay  ; for  it  explains  to 
you,  that  we  were  to  delay  the  queflion,  in  order  to  fell  it, 
that  is,  in  order  to  diminifh,  clogi  and  condition  your  claim 
of  right : you  were  to  delay,  the  pamphlet  explains,  in  order 
to  preferve  to  the  Parliament  of  England,  over  this  country, 
a {hare  of  legiflative  power,  and  the  pamphlet  adminifters 
additional  arguments  againfl  its  proje£l  of  delay,  by  fhewing 
you,  that  the  viceroy  of  that  time  was  intriguing  againfl 
your  favourite  meafures,  and  it  gives  you  ftill  further  argu- 
ments againfl  delay,  by  fuggefling  that  there  were  certain 
gentlemen  at  that  time,  who  would  not  with  their  lives 
have  fupj^orted  their  liberties  ; it  might  have  added,  nor  with 
their  votesr^erfe&ly  well  do  we  underhand  the  author  ; and 
this  pamphlet  might  have  added,  with  peculiar  authority, 
that  there  were  certain  young  gentlemen  at  that  time,  ready 
to  barter  honour  for  office,  and  liberty  for  chains.  It  was 
therefore,  we  did  not  liflen  to  the  idea  of  delay  ; we  did  not 
chufe  to  fet  up  the  inheritance  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
au£lion  ; we  were  applied  to  for  delay,  and  we  refufed  it ; 
we  thought  the  16th  of  April  was  the  day  of  the  Iriffi  Nation, 
and  we  were  determined  not  to  fleep,  until  laying  our  heads 
on  the  pillow,  we  could  fay,  this  day  Ireland  has  obtained 
a vidlory. 

Seeing  then,  that  the  conftitution  was  eflabliffied  without 
delay,  or  barter,  or  audlion,  the  pamphlet  does  not  defpair, 
it  has  a cure,  viz.  corruption  j it  does  not  indeed  fet  forth 
corruption  in  words,  but  it  does  amply  and  broadly  in  idea. 
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The  expreffions  are  thefe  : {{  the  only  fecurlty  for  national 
“ concurrence  is  a permanent  and  commanding  influence  of 
(l  the  Englilh  executive,  or  rather  Engliili  cabinet  in  the 
“ Councils  of  Ireland.,,  By  councils  of  Ireland  it  means, 
and  prcfefles  to  mean,  nothing  lefs  than  the  Parliament,  fee 
page  45.  Here  is  the  neceflary  hub  flit  ute,  it  feems,  for  the 
Britifli  Parliament— here  is  the  half  million — here  is  the  de- 
pendency of  the  Irifn  Parliament  avowed  as  a principle  ; here 
breaks  cut  of  the  taint  and  fore  of  that  unfortunate  fyftem, 
vvhofe  ranknefs  the  pamphlet  feems  to  have  deeply  inhaled,  and 
with  vvhofe  political  incenfeit  now  deigns  to  regale  our  nof- 
trils  and  its  own  ; here  is  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
complaint  of  the  oppofition,  namely,  that  the  Britifli  minif- 
ter  fome  years  after  the  fettlement  of  1782,  wifhed,  through 
his  agents  here,  to  filch  back  our  Conflitution  of  1782,  fo 
honourably  and  nobly  obtained,  and  to  refuqie  by  fraud 
what  had  been  obtained  by  treaty.  In  vain  (hall  a minifter 
come  forth  in  founding  words,  fuch  as  national  concurrence 
or  national  connexion,  and  wrap  hinafHf  up  in  the  thread- 
bare coat  of  zeal  for  empire.,  to  flab  his  country  to  the  heart ; 
fuch  arguments  are  not  to  be  anfwered  but  punifhed,  and 
when  any  man  (hall  avow  that  he  has  no  idea  of  governing 
in  this  country  withouc  rendering  her  Parliament  by  the 
means  of  influence,  perfedlly  dependent  on  Great  Britain, 
he  avows  not  his  profligacy  only,  but  his  incapacity  alfo. 
Such  a minifter  could  not  govern  without  corruption  \ he 
could  rrot  govern  with  it  •,  he  might  indeed  begin  by  attempts 
to  pack  a Parliament,  but  he  will  conclude  by  an  attempt 
to  abolifh  the  legiflature. 

To  return  to  the  pamphlet.  On  the  fubjedl  of  the  claim  of 
right,  the  author  feems  to  have  three  parental  ideas  *,  Firit, 
That  the  Volunteers  Ihould  have  made  no  declaration  on 
the  fubjeft  : Secondly,  That  the  queftion  fliould  have  been 

left 


left  open  to  delay  : and  Thirdly,  That  the  Britifh  cabinet 
fhould  fucceed  to  the  power  of  the  Britifh  Parliament.  By 
the  firft  plan  the  conflitution  had  been  loft,  by  the  fecond 
fold,  and  by  the  third  corrupted.  We  follow  the  pamphlet ; 
it  dates,  that  the  adjuftment  of  1782  was  defcribed  by  the 
author  of  it  as  follows  *,  then  he  introduces  a defcription 
which  certainly  was  given  by  its  author,  but  which  was  not 
a defcription  of  the  adjuftment  of  the  parliament  of  1782, 
but  of  a parliament  that  fat  187  years  ago,  and  which  was 
affembled  by  James  I.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1613. 
Here  again  is  that  of  which  we  have  fo  often  reafon 
to  complain  in  this  work  invention ; true  it  is,  that 
the  boroughs  created  by  James  I.  have  had  their  cfFCCt 
on  pofterity,  and  true  it  is,  that  thofe  boroughs  continue  to 
fend  members  to  parliament ; fo  far  the  parliament  of  1782 
and  of  1613  had  a fimilitude  ; but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
parliament  of  1782  was  a packed  parliament  like  that  of  1613  ; 
it  is  not  true  that  the  feprefentatives  of  the  boroughs  were 
either  attornies  clerks  or  the  fervants  of  the  Caftle  as  in  1613; 
nor  is  it  true  that  the  boroughs  of  1782  refembhed  thofe 
created  by  James  in  1613  *,  and  fo  far  the  two  parliaments 
have  no  fimilitude.  Mr.  Burke,  fpeaking  to  me  of  fome 
country  that  had  profpered  under  a conftitution  confifting 
of  three  eftates,  but  eftates  defectively  formed,  obferved, 
i(  that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a conftitution  fo  formed  as 
ours,  however  clumfy  the  conftituent  parts,  when  fet  together 
inaCtion,  ultimately  to  aCt  well,”  foof  that  in  queftion.  The 
borough^,  in  a courfe  of  time,  ceafed  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  king,  and  the  conftitution  tookjoot  in  the 
people the  crown  became  dependant  for  fupply  on  the 
parliament,  and  the  parliament  by  the  oCtennial  bill,  be- 
came more  intimately  connected  with  the  country  ; but 
however  altered,  depurated,  and  naturalized,  this  borough 
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fydem  was  an  evil  dill;  in  1613  it  was  corruption — in 
1800  it  may  be  Union.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  has 
not  thought  much  on  thefe  fubje&s  ; ’tis  adoniftiing  how 
{hallow  is  that  little  performance  ; it  charges  my  defcription 
of  the  parliament  of  1613,  as  my  defcription  of  the  parlia- 
ment of  1782 — that  is,  it  makes  a falfe  inference,  on  its 
falfe  inference,  it  makes  a falfe  comparifon,  and  the  folly 
of  its  own  inference  and  the  fallacioufnefs  of  its  own  com- 
parifon, it  attributes  to  another  perfon.  We  follow  the 
work.  It  affirms  that  the  rivals  of  Mr.  Flood  had  agreed  in 
1782  to  fupport  a draft  of  a clandedine  bill  or  treaty  for  im- 
perial legiflation  which  the  pamphlet  defcribes,  and  adds  that 
they  facrificed  to  flimfy  and  corrupt  popularity  the  peace  of 
ages,  &c.  &c.  Here  are  two  aflertions  which  I do  affirm 
publicly, and  in  the  mod  unqualified  manner  contain  not  one 
fyllable,  or  tittle,  or  fhadow  of  fa£I  ; the  two  aflertions  are 
wholely  and  mod  abfolutely  deditute  of  foundation.  The 
author  of  the  pamphlet  is  called  upon  to  fupport  them — 
he  has  accefs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  many  of  the 
cabinet  of  82,  in  both  countries,  and  to  the  official  and 
the  un-official  agents  of  that  time. 

We  have  feen  with  what  liberality  the  pamphlet  aflerts,  we 
v ill  now  fee  with  what  ceconomy  it  reafons,  and  certainly  its 
falter  in  fa£t  mud  prejudice  its  authority  in  logic.  It  denies 
the  fcttlementof  82  to  have  been  final;  the  words  of  the  fettle- 
rnent  are  as  follows : “ His  Majedy  recommends  it  to  take 
into  confideration  the  difcontents  and  jealoufies  prevailing 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  come  to  fuch  a final  adjudment  as 
may  give  mutual  fatisfa&ion  to  both  kingdoms” — See 
his  Meflage  to  the  refpe&ive  Parliaments. — Parliament 
declares,  “ that  no  body  of  men  whatever  has  any  right 
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to  make  laws  tor  Ireland,  favc  only  the  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons  thereof,  that  this  is  the  birth-right  of  the 
people  in  which  the  effence  of  their  liberty  exifts,  and 
w'hich  we  cannot  furrender  but  with  our  lives” — See  Addrefs 
of  the  Irilh  Commons  16th  of  April. — “ His  Majefty  has 
recommended  the  fubjedl  to  his  Parliaments  of  both  king- 
doms, trailing  that  their  wifdom  will  recommend  meafures 
as  may  terminate  in  a final  adjuftment” — See  his  Majefty’s 
anfwer. — u the  Britilh  legillature  has  concurred  in  a refolu- 
tion  to  remove  the  caufes  of  your  difcontents  and  jealoufies 
— the  intention  of  the  king,  and  willingnefs  of  the  Britilh 
Parliament  come  unaccompanied  wdth  any  JHpulation  or  con- 
dition whatever:' — See  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  fpeech,  27th 

May “ We  conceive  the  refolution  for  an  unqualified, 

unconditional  repeal  of  the  6th  of  Geo.  I.  to  be  a meafure 
of  juftice  and  wifdom,  worthy  of  the  Britilh  Parliament, 
and  furnilhing  a perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  amity — 
gratified  in  thefe  particulars,  no  confiitutional  quefiicn 
will  exifi  between  the  two  countries  to  interrupt  their  har- 
mony”— See  Irilh  Commons  Anfwer  27th  May. — “ We  re- 
joice that  the  name  of  Portland  will  be  handed  down  as 
blended  with  a full  and  perfeft  eftablilhment  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  Ireland” — See  Commons  Addrefs  to  his  Excellency 
fame  day. — “ His  Majefty  allures  his  Commons  of  his  affec- 
tionate acceptance  of  their  acknowledgments  of  his  Ma- 
jefty’s and  the  Britilh  Parliament’s  attention  to  their  repre - 
fentation,  and  which  they  fo  juftly  confider  as  furnilhing  a 
perpetual  pledge  of  mutual  amity. — The  declaration  that 
no  confiitutional  quefiion  between  the  two  nations  will  any 
longer  exift  that  can  interrupt  their  harmony,  are  very 
pleafing  to  him” — See  the  King’s  Anfwer  to  Irilh  Addrefs  of 
27th  May. — u We  have  feen  this  great  national  arrangement 
eftablilhed  on  a bafis  which  fecures  the  tranquility  of  Ireland, 
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and  unites  the  affections  as  well  as  the  intereffs  of  both 
kingdoms” — See  Commons  Addrefs  at  the  clofe  of  the  feflion 
of  1782,  “ Convince  the  people  of  your  feveral  counties  that 
the  two  kingdoms  are  now  infeparably  one,  indiffolubly  con- 
nected in  unity  of  conftitution  and  unity  of  intereft — that 
every  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  is  removed — that  the  two  nations 
have  pledged  their  faith,  and  their  beft  fecurity  will  be  an 
adherence  to  that  compact.”  See  the  fecond  fpeech  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  clofe  of  the  feflion  and  the  ad- 
juftinent. 

Here  is  the  record  ; the  pamphlet  propofes  to  do  away 
the  force  of  record  by  the  force  of  intrigue,  and  to  fet 
up  a private  correfpondence  of  the  then  Lord  Lieutr- 
nant  againfl:  a public  a£h  It  produces  an  intrigue  carried 
on  with  a view  to  clog  the  fettlement,  as  fufficient  not 
to  condition  or  interpret,  but  to  over-hawl  and  overfet  it ; 
—it  does  not  make  the  covenant  conclufive  on  the  infin- 
cerity  of  the  Viceroy,  but  the  infincerity  of  the  Viceroy 
conclufive  againfl:  the  covenant — as.  if  it  were  poflible 
to  conftrue  away  the  obligation  of  a deed  of  truft  by  a 
private  proteft  of  the  truftee,  or  as  if  treaties  between 
two  nations  were  to  be  fet  afide  by  the  private  letter  of  the 
Envoy.  It  goes  further,  it  gives  the  private  intrigue  an  ex- 
tent which  the  intrigue  itfelf  never  affeCled — it  makes  the 
correfpondence,  containing  a wifh  pending  the  adjuftment 
and  before  its  conclufion,  to  condition  the  Irifh  claim  of 
right,  tantamount  to  a public  proteft  purporting  to  render 

it  final  in  nothing The  pamphlet  ftates,  “ That  all  the 

<(  parties  looked  on  the  adjuftment  of  1782  as  leading 
<c  to  a future  political  treaty.” — V^euld  any  one  believe, 
would  any  one  conceive  that  the  alledged  author  of  that 
pamphlet  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the  parties  to  that  treaty, 
that  he  Ihould  not  know  they  were  the  King  and  the  re- 
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fpe&ive  Parliaments  of  the  two  countries ; and  that  they 
were  not,  as  he  imagines,  the  individuals  concerned  in 
bringing  that  treaty  to  a conclufion  ? 

But  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the  fentiments  of  thofe  in- 
dividuals, as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  treaty.  Thus 
Mr.  Fox’s  fentiments  the  pamphlet  has  mifreprefented  *,  he 
has  declared  that  he  wifhed  to  make  the  belt  terms  he 
could  for  Great  Britain  *,  but  as  Ireland  would  not  condi- 
tion her  independence,  he  gave  up  the  fecond  propofition. 
It  has  miftated  the  fentiments  of  General  Fitzpatrick  *,  he 
declares  that  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  the  difpatch  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  that  he  had  at  the  very  time  allured 
the  Irifh  Parliament,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  which 
he  then  reprefented,  that  no  farther  meafure  was  intended. 
He  has  miftated  Mr.  Grattan’s  fentiments,  who  publickly 
declares  that  every  part  of  the  aflertion,  as  far  as  relates  to 
him,  is  totally  unfounded,  without  a fhadow  of  colour  or 
pretence  ; and  calls  on  the  author  to  fupport  his  aftertions. 
But  I think  I could  quote  another  authority  againft  this 
pamphlet  ; it  is  another*  pamphlet  in  the  name  of  the  fame 
author  publifhed  in  1798;  which  charges  the  people  of 
Ireland  and  the  oppefition  with  a breach  of  faith  in  agitating 
certain  political  and  commercial  queftions,  after  the  king- 
dom had  come  to  a final  fertlement  with  England,  “ A 
c<  fettlement  fo  complete  and  fatisfa&ory  as  to  render  a 
lf  revival  of  political  or  conftitutional  controverfics  utterly 
“ impofliblc.” 

That  pamphlet  accordingly  quotes  the  addrefs  of  17S2  *, 
declaring  that  all  conftitutional  queftions  between  the  two 
countries  fhould  ceafe,  and  it  extends  the  word  conjlituti- 
onal  to  mean  all  commercial  queftions ; and  it  extends  the 
words  between  the  two  nations  to  mean  queftions  between 
the  adminijlation  and  the  country*  This  interpretation  by 
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the  pamphlet  of  1798,  was  as  extravagant  as  the  opppofite 
interpretation  by  the  pamphlet  of  1800,  in  the  name  of  the 
fame  author.  The  author  is  there  made  to  differ  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  to  fay  that  the  adjuftment  went  to  every 
thing  ; the  author  is  here  made  to  differ  from  himfelf,  which 
is  much  lcfs  furprifing,  and  to  fay  that  the  adjuftment  ex- 
tended to  nothing.  But  here  I muft  obferve,  that  it  is  the 
argument  only  that  is  inconfiftent,  the  fentiment  is  perfect- 
ly uniform  ; it  advanced  covenant  againft  national  redrefs, 
and  it  now  advances  the  will  of  the  minifter  againft  cove- 
nant. Thus  has  this  pamphlet  on  the  fubjed  of  a national 
treaty,  expatiated  with  extraordinary  vehemence  and  confi- 
dence without  knowing  its  purport,  without  knowing  who 
were  the  parties,  without  knowing  who  fhould  be  the  par- 
ties, without  knowing  what  were  the  fentiments  of  the  par- 
ties ; in  direCt  contradiction  to  the  fentiments  of  the  prin- 
cipal agents,  and  to  the  fpoken,  written  and  printed  opini- 
on of  the  alledged  author  of  the  publication. 

We  follow  the  work  ; having  denied  a covenant  which  did 
exift,  it  fabricates  a covenant  which  never  had  any  exift- 
ence  whatfoever  ; it  afferts,  page  47,  that  an  alliance  offen- 
five  and  defenfive,  was  formed  by  certain  parties  in  both 
countries  to  play  the  independence  of  Ireland  againft  their 
antagonifts  ; 2dly,  it  affirms  the  principal  objed  of  that  al- 
liance to  be,  to  guard  againft  any  fettlement  which  might 
cut  off  the  fources  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent  between  the 
two  nations.  I do  aver  in  the  moft  folemn,  public  and  un- 
qualified manner,  that  there  is  not  the  leaft  foundation,  co- 
lour or  pretence  for  either  of  thofe  affertions  *,  and  it  is  with 
great  pain  I feel  myfelf  forced  to  declare,  that  they  are  ab- 
folutely  and  wholly  deftitute  of  any  foundation,  in  fad  or 
in  truth  *,  I refer  to  thefe  fads — 
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Immediately  after  the  fettlement  of  1782,  the  Englifh 
part  of  this  pretended  alliance  went  into  oppofition  *,  the 
Irifh  part  of  this  pretended  alliance,  till  1785,  fupported 
the  government,  and  fome  of  them,  for  years  after ; the 
Englifh  part  of  this  pretended  alliance  oppofed  the  French 
treaty  ; the  lrifh  part  fupported  it  *,  fome  of  the  Englifn  part 
of  this  pretended  alliance  oppofed  the  war,  the  lrifh  part 
fupported  it.  Here  then  is  a publick  proof  of  the  falfehood 
of  the  firft  pofition.  We  are  furnifhed  with  further  means 
of  falfifying  the  fecond. 

The  original  propofitions  that  pafled  the  lrifh  Parliament  in 
1 785,  were  that  very  fettlement  which  the  pamphlet  defcribes; 
that  is,  a fettlement  purporting  to  cut  off  the  fources  of  any 
remaining  difcontents  and  jealoufies  between  the  two  nati- 
ons, and  they  had  our  warmeft  fupport.  So  that  the  pam- 
phlet has  been  fo  indifcreet  and  ill  advifed  as  to  advance 
and  affirm  two  criminal  charges  pofitively  and  publickly, 
having,  within  the  reach  of  its  author’s  knowledge,  certain 
facls,  proving  the  falfehood  of  thofe  very  charges,  at  the 
very  time  they  were  fo  injudicioufly  advanced. 

The  author  is  called  upon  to  fupport  them  ; he  mufl  have 
accefs  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  Mr.  Pelham,  and  to  many 
of  thofe  who  muft  have  been  parties  in  this  pretended  alli- 
ance. They  are  not  our  friends,  they  are  his. 

The  work  proceeds  to  ftate,  but  not  to  ftate  fairly  or 
fully,  the  propofitions  ; and  I cannot  but  again  obferve, 
that  thefe  frequent  miftakes  in  fa£t  muft  create  a preju- 
dice againft  its  logic.  The  beft  way  of  anfwering  mifre- 
prefentation  is  by  reciting  the  fa£t.  The  original  ten 
propofitions  were  formed  with  the  confent  of  the  Britifh 
cabinet ; they  were  the  work  (at  leaft  the  firft  nine)  as  I 
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uiiderftand  of  a gentleman  of  this  country,  and  they  flieVed 
in  their  ability  and  their  compafs  ; the  hand  of  a matter. 
A tenth  was  added,  which  ftipulated  for  revenue  to  be  given 
by  this  country  to  Great  Britain;  that  loth  was  altered  in 
the  cabinet  in  Ireland  and  divided  into  two  refolutions,  the 
lft  declaring  that  no  Iriih  revenue  fhould  be  given  to  Eng- 
land until  all  Iriiii  charges  were  previoufly  fatisfied  ; the  2d, 
that  the  Irifh  revenue  fhould  be  raifed  to  the  Irifh  expences. 
The  Irifh  miniftry  took  the  new  revenue  and  the  Englifh 
Parliament  altered  tire  original  proportion.  Pending  thefe 
alterations,  fome  members  of  our  houfe  fpoke  on.  the  fub- 
jcd!,  and  pledged  themfelves  that  they  fhould  on  the  return 
of  the  propofitions  give  them  oppofition  in  eafe  they  fhould 
be  altered  even  in  an  iota.  I recoiled!  Mr.  Fotter  fpeaking 
to  that  point,  he  did  not  fo  pledge  himfelf,  but  I perfectly 
recoiled!  that  the  then  attorney  general  did;  the  pamphlet  has 
given  reafons  for  the  ineonftancy  of  his  fentiments,  give  me 
leave  to  juftify  the  uniformity  of  mine.  The  bill  founded 
on  the  altered  propofitions  departed  from  the  original  ones 
in  the  following  particulars  : it  ftipulated  for  a perpetual  re- 
venue bill  it  ftipulated  in  certain  leading  and  effential  mat- 
ters for  a covenant  of  referential  legillation,  it  included  in 
that  covenant  four  articles  of  American  commerce,  it  ftipu- 
lated for  the  redudhion  of  our  duties  of  proted!ion  on  cotton 
among  others,  and  it  gave  us  nothing  in  fubftance  but  the 
re-export  trade  which  we  have  gotten  without  it.  To  the 
public  it  is  fufficient  to  fay  fo  much,  to  the  pamphlet  it  is  un- 
necefiary  to  fay  any  thing  ; but  when  that  pamphlet  calls  op- 
pofition to  thofe  altered  propofitions  a breach  with  England 
and  a facrifice  of  the  common  intereft  on  the  altar  of  fad!ion, 
the  author  (hould  be  reminded,  that  the  perfon  whofe  name 
it  aflumes  had  pledged  himfelf  to  oppofe  thofe  altered  pro- 
pofitions ; that  is,  according  to  the  pamphlet,  to  caufe  that 
breach  with  England  and  to  make  that  facrifice  on  the  altar 
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of  fa&ion  ; and  alfo  that  a great  part  of  the  prefent  cabi- 
net of  England  did  actually  execute  what  the  pamphlet  calls 
a breach  with  England,  and  facrificed  the  common  interefl 
on  the  altar  of  fa&ion — Lord  Auckland,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land and  mod  of  his  connexions.  But  we  Hand  in  need  of 
no  authorities  *,  did  we,  I Ihould  quote  Mr.  Denis  Daly,  the 
then  mufter  mafter,  who  declared  he  could  not  fupport  the 
altered  propofitions.  The  truth  is,  the  oppofition  to  the  bill 
which  comprehended  them,  was  no  breach  with  England, 
however  there  might  indeed  mix  in  the  debate  an  offenfive 
difpofition  to  contrail:  the  two  nations 5 but  we  muft  always 
diftinguilh  between  the  nature  of  the  queftion  itfelf  and  the 
craft  of  the  expeddant  flattering  the  court  of  England  by  re- 
viling his  own  country  for  his  private  advantage. 

We  follow  the  pamphlet  to  the  regency,  and  here  its 
charge  again!!  the  country  is  not  her  conduct  but  her  power. 
The  pamphlet  reprobates  the  right  of  Ireland  to  choofe  a 
regent ; now,  (lie  is  not  refponfible  for  the  right  but  the  exer- 
cife  of  it,  and  we  have  fhewn  that  fhe  exercifed  that  right  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  connexion.  The 
pamphlet  Hates  the  power  of  choice  to  be  tantamount  to  a 
power  of  feparation  ; but  who  gave  that  power  ? it  was  the 
law*,  and  who  difplayed  that  power  ? the  minifter ; it  was 
he  who  Hated  that  the  two  houfes  of  Parliament  in  cafe  of 
regal  incapacity  could  fupply  the  deficiency  exadlly  as  they 
thought  proper,  when  a fervant  of  Government  here  main- 
tained that  the  houfes  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  could  do 
more,  and  could  provide  for  the  deficiency  in  Ireland  as  well 
as  in  England,  that  is  to  fay,  could  republicanize  both 
countries.  He  did  not  make  our  fitnation  better,  nor  give 
any  great  fecurity  to  the  monarchy  or  the  coqftitutjon. 
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The  pamphlet  aflerts,  that  if  the  proceedings  of  our  Par- 
liament could  have  any  effedl,  we  were  feparated  for  fome 
weeks  from  England.  Now  if  we  were  feparated  for  an 
hour,  it  wras  not  by  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  that  is 
to  fay,  by  the  addrefs  to  the  Prince,  which  never  had  effedf, 
but  by  the  indifpofition  of  his  Majefty,  which  had  effedl,  and 
which  alone  had  effedl  to  fufpend  the  royal  fun&ion  and  of 
courfe  the  only  connecting  power  of  the  two  countries. 

The  pamphlet  having  confounded  the  proceedings  of  Par- 
liament with  caufes  which  Parliament  found  but  did  not 
produce,  proceeds  to  a grofs  mifreprefentation  of  concomi- 
tant circumftanees.  It  charges  on  the  Parliament  the  crime 
of  expedition,  but  it  does  not  ftatc  the  caufe  of  it ; one  caufe 
was  the  fedition  of  the  Irifh  minifter*, — that  miniifry  appre- 
hended difmiftal  and  -were  forming  an  oppofition.  The  then 
reprefentative  of  Majefty  in  Ireland  was  fuppofed  to  be  em- 
ployed at  that  time  in  canvafling  for  a party  againft  the  fu- 
ture Government  with  the  king’s  commiflion  in  his  pocket. 
Thus  his  Royal  Highnefs  would  have  been  a regent  in  chains 
with  a court  in  mutiny. 

The  pamphlet  charges  the  commons  at  that  time  with 
difrefpedl:  to  the  king,  marked  by  the  limitation  of  the  fupply. 
The  facft:  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  as  the  pamphlet  ftates 
it — the  commons  abridged  the  grant  of  the  fupply  becaufe 
the  King’s  minifter  in  Ireland  could  not  be  truftea, 
and  he  could  not  be  trufted  for  the  following  reafons  : — 
becaufe  he  had  declared  he  would  make  certain  members  of 
Parliament  victims  of  their  votes,  becaufe  he  had  cenfured 
the  Parliament  and  the  Parliament  had  cenfured  him,  and 
becaufe  one  of  his  fervants  had  pronounced  in  Parliament 
the  neceffity  of  reforting  to  the  ranked:  corruption.  It  was 
for  thefe  reafons  that  Parliament  did  not  think  proper  to 
truft  either  with  the  revenues  of  the  country. 
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The  pamphlet  afTerts,  that  the  Iri!h  Parliament  proceeded 
without  a tittle  of  evidence  j it  is  not  the  fa£l.  The  pamph- 
let, indeed,  acknowledges  that  its  own  charge  is  not  true,  by 
making  another,  namely,  that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  did 
not  attend  to  the  evidence.  PI  ere  it  is  as  deficient  in  candour 
as  before  in  fad! ; the  cafe  was,  that  the  report  of  the  plii- 
fician  regarding  the  hate  of  his  Majcily’s  health,  had  ap- 
peared before  in  every  paper  j it  was  a fubjed!  too  intejrefting 
and  too  melancholy  not  to  be  perfectly  known,  and  wai  read 
in  the  Ploufe,  pro  forma.  On  this  part  of  the  fubjed!,  the 
pamphlet  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  indecorous  and  licenci- 
ous,  when  it  fpeaks  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  ; nor  is  it 
lefs  fo  when  it  fpeaks  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  time,  as  of  a fet  of  men  who  had  accom- 
plilhed  a breach  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  had 
committed  (I  think  the  words  of  the  charge  are),  enov7nitiesy 
The  perfons  guilty  of  thofe  enormities  were  fome  of  the  pre- 
fent  fervants  of  the  crown,  a majority  of  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  feveral  bilhops,  a great  part  of  the  prefent  ca- 
binet of  England,  the  Duke  of  Partland  and  his  party,  Lord 
Spencer,  who  was  to  have  been  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  was  to  have  been  his  Secretary — were  it  not 
prefumptious,  I might  afcend  much  higher. 

An  alliance  to  play  again!!  England  the  independency  of 
Ireland,  whofe  balls  was  to  prevent  meafures  of  concord — 
a breach  made  between  the  two  countries  in  85,  and  now 
their  enormities  in  the  addrefs  on  the  regency,  are  charges 
again!!  the  Duke  of  Portland’s  party  very  unfounded  and 
very  puerile,  but  made  with  great  boldnefs  by  the  author, 
who  feems  to  enjoy  a genius  for  crimination,  which  in  its 
extent  and  extravagance,  becomes  harm  lefs.  The  phamplet 
charges  on  that  period  much  indecorum.  I do  lament  it. 

You 
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“ You  have  fet  up  a little  king  of  your  own,  faid  a princi- 
pal fervant  of  the  crown,  fpeaking  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, and  talking  of  his  Prince  with  the  vulgar  familiarity 
with  which  one  Have  would  falute  his  fellow.”  “ Half  a 
“ million  or  more  was  expended  fome  years  ago,  to  break 
<f  an  oppofition,  the  fame  or  a greater  fum  may  be  neceffary 
f‘  now”;  fo  faid  the  principal  fervant  of  the  crown.  The 
Houfe  heard  him,  I heard  him,  he  faid  it  (landing  on  his  legs 
to  an  aftonifhed  Houfe,  and  an  indignant  nation,  and  he 
faid  fo  in  the  mod  extenfive  fenfe  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. The  threat  was  proceeded  on,  the  peerage  was  fold,  the 
caitiffs  of  corruption  were  every  where,  in  the  lobb}',  in  the 
ftreet,  on  the  Heps,  and  at  the  door  of  every  parliamentary 
leader  whofe  threfholds  were  wrorn  by  the  members  of  the 
then  adminiftration,  offering  titles  to  fome,  amnefty  to  others, 
and  corruption  lo  all.  Hence  arofe  the  difcontents  of  w'hich 
the  pamphlet  complains — againft  fuch  proceedings,  and  the 
profligate  avowal  of  fuch  proceedings,  againft  the  confe- 
quences  that  followed— they  were  many  and  bloody,  we  did 
then,  and  we  beg  now  to  enter  once  more  our  folemn  pro- 
teft. 

Could  that  nation,  who  had  refufed  to  obey  the  legifla- 
tive  power  of  the  Britifh  Parliament,  who  had  armed  for 
her  defence  and  her  freedom,  who  had  recovered  her  trade, 
reinftated  her  conftitution,  and  acquired  a great,  and  it  (hall 
not  be  my  fault,  if  it  be  not  an  immortal  name — could  they 
who  had  taken  a part  for  that  nation,  in  all  her  glorious  ac- 
quifitions — could  the  nation  or  fuch  men,  could  both,  for- 
get themfelves,  and  fupport  a rank  inftrument  of  power,  and 
become  its  little  comrade,  and  its  copander  in  its  dirty  doings, 
in  the  fale  of  the  peerage,  confpiracies  againft  Parliament, 
and  its  vile  and  vulgar  abufe  of  the  people. 

. A pamphlet 
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A pamphlet  of  98,  publifhed  in  the  name  of  the  fame 
author,  is  pleafed  to  mention,  that  the  experiment  of  con- 
ciliation had  been  fully  and  abundantly  tried,  and  it  parti- 
cularly inftances,  the  acknowledgement  of  our  Parliamentary 
conftitution — it  was  an  experiment,  magnanimous  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  then  minifter,  and  we  ought 
to  take  this  public  opportunity,  of  making  acknowledge- 
ments to  both,  but  we  mull  lament,  that  their  noble  pur- 
pofes  were  countera&ed,  and  their  wife  experiment  be- 
trayed by  a calamitous  afcendency  in  the  Irifh  Cabinet, 
from  89  of  the  above  councils,  at  once  fervile  and  infolent 
who  had  oppofed  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Irifh  Conftitu- 
tion,  and  fcarce  were  they  placed  in  power,  when  they 
planned  its  overthrow,  fet  up  a counter  experiment,  or 
confpiracy,  to  undo  what  England  thought  {he  had  recog- 
nized, and  Ireland  thought  (he  had  fecured,  that  very  parli- 
amentary conftitution,  our  bond  of  connexion,  and  pledge 
of  peace,  and  took  two  methods  to  accomplilh  their  crime, 
both  of  which,  they  proclaimed  with  much  public  immo- 
defty,  but  without  danger  ; a project  to  pack  a Parliament 
and  a proje£l  to  abolifli  it. 

We  follow  the  work,  it  complains  of  the  Whig  Club,  the 
minifter  was  the  author  of  it — his  doctrine,  and  his  half 
million  were  the  authors  of  it,  but  Clubs  of  this  kind 
are  only  preferved  by  violence,  that  violence  did  happen 
— an  attack  was  made  on  the  rights  of  the  city,  a doc- 
trine was  promulgated,  that  the  common  council  had 
no  right  to  put  a negative  on  the  Lord  Mayor,  chofen 
by  the  board  of  Aldermen,  except  the  board  itfelf  {hould 
nffent  to  the  negative  put  on  its  own  choice,  this  doc- 
trine was  advanced  by  the  court,  to  fecure  the  eleftion 
of  the  mayor  to  itfelf;  in  the  courfe  of  the  conteft, 
a minifter  involved  himfelf  in  a perfonal  altercation  with 
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the  citizens — with  Mr.  Tandy,  he  had  carried  on  a long 
war,  and  with  various  fuccefs  — he  was  now  involved  in 
an  altercation  more  general,  in  the  compafs  of  his  wrath — 
he  paid  his  compliments  to  the  Whig  Club,  and  that  club 
advanced  the  fhield  of  a free  people  over  the  rights  of  the 
city,  and  humbled  a minifter  in  the  prefence  of  thofe  citi- 
zens whofe  privileges  he  had  invaded,  and  whofe  perfons 
he  had  calumniated.  The  pamphlet  charges  the  club  with 
a crime  on  account  of  a publication  on  the  fubjedt  of  the 
poor,  pending  a probable  invafion — idle  charge.  At  this 
time  of  a probable  invafion,  is  a fociety  formed  for  the 
very  purpofe  of  inveftigating  their  condition  -^with 
fome  of  the  officers  of  (late,  and  feveral  clergy  at  its 

head At  fuch  a time  did  fome  of  the  Englifh  clergy 

publifh  treatifes  proving,  that  the  peafantry  could  not 
live  by  their  labour — did  the  author  read  a very  learn- 
ed pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  Union,  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Douglafs,  at  a time  of  apprehended  invafion,  recommend- 
ing Union  as  the  beft  means  of  relieving  the  lower  order 
from  the  oppreffion  of  the  rich,  and  then  he  quotes  Adam 
Smith — did  the  author  read  Mr.  Pitt’s  pamphlet,  publifhed 
pending  an  apprehended  invafion  and  condoling  with  the 
peafantry  of  Ireland,  on  the  great  practical  grievance  of 
tythes  ? But  to  have  done  with  fuch  triffling,  we  follow  the 
work  to  its  charge  againft  the  propounders  of  the  reform 
plan  of  97— -the  work  fets  forth  two  plans,  that  of  thofe 
gentlemen,  and  that  of  the  United  Irifhmen — they  differ  in 
the  following  eflentials — the  plan  of  the  former  left  the 
counties  as  they  are,  the  former  did  not  propofe  to  annualize 
Parliament — the  former  reje&ed  the  idea  of  perfonal  repre- 
fentation,  theformer  did  not  propofe  to  abolifh  the  oath  taken 
by  the  elector.  What  then  did  the  former  do — it  deftroyed 
boroughs,  and  it  propofed  to  fupply  their  place  by  the  prefent 
freemen  and  freeholders,  that  is,  bv  thofe  whom  the  law 
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calls  the  Commons — it  created  no  new  conftituency,  but  it 
did  what  every  plan  of  reform  profefles  to  emulate — it  gave 
representation  to  the  conftituency,  that  is,  to  the  Com- 
mons in  the  place  of  the  monopolift — when  I fay  it  made 
no  new  conftituency — I beg  to  make  an  exception,  it  intro- 
duced in  the  place  of  the  potwalloper  as  he  is  termed,  fub- 
ftantial  leafeholders  and  fubftantial  houfeholders,  that  is, 
it  gave  property  more  weight,  and  population  diftindf  from 
property  lefs  weight — on  the  whole  it  took  away  thef,  mo- 
nopolift: and  the  potwalloping  rabble,  and  communicated 
the  reprefentatation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  proprietors 
thereof,  as  conftituted  its  electors  by  law,  or  as  entitled  to 
become  fuch  by  a property  greater  than  the  law  had  required. 

The  effett  of  this  plan  had  been  to  prevent  an  Union  •, 
if  we  are  to  advert  to  the  evidence  of  the  prifoner  examined 
by  the  Houfes  of  Parliament,  it  had  been  to  prevent  a 
rebellion,  and  to  break  off  a French  connexion.  When 
the  pamphlet  Sets  forth  that  Mr,  O’Connor,  &c.*  approved 
of  this  plan  it  (hould  have  ftated  the  whole  truth,  or  have 
dated  nothing  *,  it  has  done  neither.  It  has  fupprefled 
their  declaration  which  was,  that  had  that  plan  taken  place, 
they  would  have  broken  off  their  connection  with  France. 

Neither  the  hiftory  of  that  reform,  nor  the  hiftory  of  any 
public  meafure,  does  the  writer  Set  forth.  A plan  ot  reform 

D had 

* The  author  is  pleafed  to  term  Mr.  O’Connor  our  unreferved friend — in 
his  manifefto,  fhewed  to  the  Irifli  government  for  permiflion  to  publiflr,  Mr# 
0‘Connor  fets  forth  that  fave  only  on  the  queftion  of  reform,  he  had  no 
communication  with  us  of  any  kind  whatever — that  manifefto  mud  have 
been  read  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  who  thus  makes  another  charge  he 
fhould  have  known  to  be  groundlefs,  and  which  he  is  now  called  on  to 
maintain.  We  do  not  call  for  legal  evidence,  but  if  the  author  has  any  evi- 
dence at  all,  fuch  as  would  convince  an  honed  man  of  the  truth  of  any  of 
thofe  charges,  or  judify  an  honed  man  in  making  them,  he  is  called  upon 
and  requeued  to  produce  that  evidence. 
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had  been  propofed  in  93,  and  debated  in  94.  It  was  object- 
ed fir  ft , that  the  plan  did  not  give  fatisfaction  *,  in  that  the 
m oft v chen: em partisans  ofparlinmentaryreform  hadfignified 
their  difapprobation — fecondly,  that  the  plan  opened  the 
way  to  another  plan  or  to  the  project  of  perfonal  reprefen- 
tation. It  became  highly  expedient  before  any  other  plan 
was  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  Parliament,  to  fte  able 
to  ail'ure  that  auguft  body,  that  fuch  plan  would  give  ge- 
neral fatisf action,  and  put  an  end  to  the  project  of  perfonal 
reprefentation.  The  perfons  concerned  in  the  forming  that 
plan,  did  accordingly  obtain  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and 
moreover  from  the  advocates  of  perfonal  reprefentation, 
authority  to  declare  in  Parliament,  that  if  the  plan  of  97 
fhouid  pafs,  they  would  reft  fatisfied.  If  a further  anfwer 
to  the  author  be  neceffary,  it  is  his  own  avowal  of  his  own 
principle,  viz.  that  no  Irifti  reprefentation  at  all  is  necefla- 
rv,  and  that  hefhould  be  fatisfied  to  be  governed  by  the 
Engliih  Parliament,  without  a fingle  reprefentative.  With 
fuch  a perfon,  I fhall  no  further  difcufs  the  fubjeft  of  repre- 
fentation. 

We  follow  the  work  to  the  Catholic  queftion  : It  is 
pleafed  to  quote  me  as  follows,  “ Let  me  advife  you  by 
i(  no  means  to  poftpone  the  confideration  of  your  fortunes 
till,  after  the  war,  your  phyfical  confequence  exifts  in  a 
ftate  pf  Jeperation  from  England , &c.”  I am  extremely 
forry  to  be-  obliged  to  declare  again  what  I have  been  com- 
pelled to  do  fo  often  *,  that  this  paragraph  publiftied  as  mine 
by  the  author.  of  the  pamphlet,  is  not  mifinterpretation, 
not  mifreprefentation,  but  palpable  fabrication . I never 
faid  nor  publifhed,  that  the  phyfical  confequence  of  any 
part  of  his  Majefty’s  fubje£ls  exifted  in  a ftate  of  feperation 
from  England,  nor  any  thing  that  would  warrant  that  in- 
terpretation \ but  I did  fay  the  reverfe — that  as  our  do- 
rrleftic  fecurity  cqnfifted  in  concord  with  another,  fo  our 
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Security  againft  an  invader  from  abroad,  depended  on  our 
connexion  with  Great  Britain.  On  this  exprefiion  then 
boldly  attributed  to  me,  but  which  I never  delivered,  the 
author  founds  two  charges  as  deftitute  of  truth  and  unreal 
as  the  foundation  on  which  they  reft — a charge  of  revolution 
and  jacobinifm.  The  author  in  a production  fanCtioned  by 
his  name,  in  one  of  the  public  papers,  is  made  to  fay  that  a 
certain  party  had  reforted  to  the  Catholic  Bill  as  a new  fub- 
jcdt  of  difcontent,  after  the  Place  and  Fenfion  Bill  had 
been  conceded  : here  again  I am  forced  to  lament  the  ne^- 
ceftity  of  declaring  that  this  afiertion  alfo  is  totally  and 
abfolutely  deftitute  of  foundation — and  I will  prove  its 
departure  from  the  faCt,  by  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  firft.  Catholic  Bill  after  that  of  1782,  pa  fled, 
in  92 — the  fecond,  early  in  the  feflion  of  93 — and  th$! 
place  and  penfion  bill  did  not  pais  till  the  clofe  of  it,  fo 
that  the  refutatioji  of  the  charge,  appears  on  the  rolls  of 
Parliament.  As  to  the  laft  Catholic  Bill,  they  to  whom 
he  alludes,  did  not  refort  to  it  as  a new  fubjeCl  of  difcon- 
tent to  annoy  the  government,  being  at  that  time  them- 
felves  the  adminiftration — it  follows,  there  is  an  arith- 
metic and  moral  impoflibility  of  the  truth  of  this  charge  of 
the  author.  I beg  indulgence  in  addition,  to  ftate  a few 
faCls — the  Catholics  were  not  excited  to  come  forward  by 
an  oppofition,  they  were  induced  to  come  forward  by'’ 
Mr.  Mitford’s  Bill  in  91 — they  came  at  the  latter  end.  of.  the ' 
feflion  of  that  year  to  fome  of  our  party,  myfelf  among 
others,  to  know  whether  we  fhould  not  advife  them  to 
petition  Parliament  for  further  indulgences— my  anfwer 
was,  I am  your  friend,  but  go  to  the  Secretary  and  eonfult 
him  \ don’t  narrow  your  caufe  to  the  fate  of  an  oppo- 
fition and  a minority.  I give  this  advice  as  a friend  to 
your  body — in  the  winter  of  91,  I was  applied  to  My. 
R.  Burke  with  a requeft  to  know  my  fentiments  on  the 
Catholic  fubje£f,  which  I did  not  difclofe  to  him,,  declaring 
at  the  fame  time,  my  good  wifhes  to  the  Catholic  body,  and 
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on  the  opening  of  the  fefiion,  in  January  92,  I gave  the 
Catholic  a decided  fupport.  Forgetting  this,  the  pamphlet 
quotes  a declaration,  “ that  the  Catholics  could  not  induce 
any  one  member  of  Parliament  to  patronize  their  petition. 
This  declaration  was  publifhed,  December,  92,  and  the 
author  charges  from  thence,  that  until  the  petition  was 
lecommended  by  minifters,  we  had  been  catholic  perfe- 
cutors.  That  charge  alfo  is  a departure  from  fa£t,  I remem- 
ber giving  in  fupport  of  the  catholic  petition,  and  claims  a 
decided  voice  and  vote  in  1792. 

In  January,  93,  their  claims  came  recommended  from 
the  throne,  and  in  fupporting  their  bill  fo  recommended ; 

I obferved,  that  however,  I might  think  it  were  judicious 
to  go  farther,  I did  think  the  bill  communicated,  mod  im- 
portant rights.  In  the  feffion  of  94,  the  catholic  fubjedt  was 
not  mentioned,  but  in  fummer,  on  a change  being  made  in 
the  Britifn  Cabinet,  being  informed  by  fome  of  the  lead- 
ing perfons  therein,  that  the  adminidration  of  the  Irifh  de- 
partment was  to  belong  to  them,  and  that  they  had  fent  for 
us  to  adopt  our  meafures,  I dated  the  catholic  emancipation, 
as  one  of  them.  Thus  the  charge  that  we  were  originally  per- 
secutors of  the  catholics  appears  to  be  a departure  from  the 
fa£k.  Thus  the  charge  that  we  took  up  the  catholics  after 
the  pahing  of  the  place  and  penfion  bill,  as  Irifh  matter  of 
oppofition,  appears  likewife  to  be  a departure  from  fa£t. 
The  proofs  are  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

The  pamphlet  of  98,  in  he  authors  name,  has  faid,  that 
the  experiment  of  conciliation  was  abundantly  tried.  Here 
is  the  Second  experiment,  and  here  it  is  but  juft,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  wifdom  of  his  Majefty,  and  the  benignity  of  his 
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intentions,  when  he  was  gracioufiy  pleafed  to  recommend  the 
Catholics  in  1793,  in  his  fpeech  from  the  Throne,  fo  that 
this  body  thus  royally  patronized,  might  be  attached  not 
only  to  the  conflitution,  whofe  privileges  they  were  to  par- 
ticipate, but  to  the  great  perfonage,  alfo,  at  whofe  fpeciai 
interpofition,  they  were  thus  parentally,  and  majeftically 
recommended.  But  as  in  the  firft  experiment,  the  people  of 
England,  fo  in  the  fecond,  was  his  Majefty  betrayed,  by 
thofe  infatuated,  weak,  and  pernicious  counfels,  which  had 
been  in  89,  the  inftruments  of  political  corruption,  and 
now  became  the  horn  of  religious  difeord. 

I will  give  the  learned  author  every  advantage,  and  fup- 
pofe  contrary  to  my  fixed  and  unalterable  opinion,  the  po- 
licy of  excluding  the  Catholics  from  the  Conftitution  ; yet 
(hould  I nevcrthelefs  condemn  the  hoftile,  and  outrageous 
manner  in  which  that  exclufion,  was  defended,  “ If,  fays 
he,  the  Catholics  do  not  fubvert  the  proteftant  govern- 
ment, they  mull  refill  the  ruling  palfions,  and  propensities 
of  the  human  mind  ; they  can  never  be  cordially  affedled 
to  his  Majefty’s  Government.  I am  confident,  the  old 
roman  fuperftition,  is  as  rank  in  Ireland  now,  as  in  41  — 
the  profound  ignorance  of  the  lower  order,  the  general  abhor- 
rence of  the  proteftant  religion,  by  the  people,  qualify  them  to 
receive  any  impreffion  their  priefts  can  make,  and  if  their 
minds  be  diverted  of  veneration  for  the  prieft,  fuch  is  the 
ignorance,  and  barbarity  of  they  people,  that  the  would  fall 
into  a ftate  of  rude  nature— the  popifli  fuperftitition  is  not 
confined  to  the  lower  order,  it  flourilhes  in  full  vigour, 
amongft  the  higher  order.” 


This  was  the  language,  improper  becaufe  not  founded 
in  facl,  and  impolitic  and  indecent  in  a minifter,  though 
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the  fads  could  fupport  it.  The  bell  way  to  diftinguilh  the 
indecorum  of  fuch  fpeech,  is  to  advert  to  a fpeech  made 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  queftion  by  a gentleman  who 
faid  every  thing  that  could  be  urged  againft  their  pretenfions, 
without  uttering  a fingle  fyllable  which  could  give  offence 
to  their  perfons,  fo  that  the  Catholics  might  much  more 
eafily  forgive  the  latter  his  vote,  than  the  former  his  fpeech, 
and  on  a comparifon  of  the  two  productions,  you  will  fee 
the  eminent  fuperiority  of  fenfe  with  temper  over  talents 
without  it.  There  are  two  fides  in  this  queftion  which  men 
of  principle  might  take,  for  the  meafure  or  againft  it,  but 
the  miniftry  that  took  both  parts  could  be  juftified  by  neither ; 
the  fad  was,  that  the  miniftry  encouraged  the  Proteftants, 
and  forfook  them  afterward ; they  brought  forward  the 
grand  juries,  and  left  them  alfo— then  to  the  Catholics— then 
to  the  Proteftants — then  back  again  to  the  Catholic,  and  then 
to  the  Proteftants  once  more.  This  was  a great  miftake,  but 
there  was  a greater,  and  that  was  to  be  found  in  thofe 
i'peeches  and  publications  from  a quarter  in  high  confidence, 
which  vilified  the  acts  of  conceffion  in  the  moment  of  con- 
ferring them,  and  affecting  to  fupport  the  King’s  Govern- 
ment, called  the  bill  he  had  recommended  an  atlof  infanity  ; 
the  incoherent  plan  was  erroneous,  but  this  was  infatuation, 
it  was  the  petulance  of  power,  it  was  the  infolence  of 
wealth,  it  was  the  intoxication  of  fudden  and  giddy  eleva- 
tion, breathing  out  on  a great  and  ancient  defeription  of  his 
Majefty’s  fubjeds,  the  phrenzy  of  his  politics  and  the  fury 
of  his  faith,  with  all  the  impoverifhed  anger  of  a feverifh 
and  diftempered  intellect.  It  went  to  deprive  the  Proteftant 
afcendancy  of  the  advantage  of  temper,  and  of  the  graciouf- 
nefs  of  good  manners  which  fhould  always  belong  to  the 
powerful  fed  *,  it  went  to  deprive  the  ftate  of  a certain 
comelinefs  of  deportment  and  mild  dignity  which  fhould 
always  belong  to  Government ; it  fought  in  the  king’s  co- 
lours 
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lours  againft  the  king’s  benevolence,  it  went  to  deprive  his 
Majefty  of  the  bleflings  of  gratitude  and  his  people  of  the 
bleflings  of  concord  ; it  went  to  corrode  where  the  crown 
had  intended  to  heal,  and  it  curdled  with  the  temper  of  the 
minifter,  the  manna  that  was  defcending  from  the  throne. 

The  argument  that  accompanied  this  invedtive  was  of 
little  moment  •,  a man  in  a fury  can't  argue  *,  the  weaknefs  of 
his  reafoning  will  be  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  his  paflion. 

Behold  a melancholy  example  of  the  vidfory  of  human 
pallion  over  the  human  underftanding.  The  prefent  dan- 
ger of  the  papal  power  after  the  depofition  of  the  Pope,  the 
incompatibility  of  the  real  prefence,  and  the  worlhip  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  with  the  intereft  of  the  Houfe  of  Hanover 
and  the  incompetency  of  Parliament  to  alter  the  oaths  of 
its  own  members,  fuch  are  the  author’s  the  arguments. 
However,  if  the  pamphlet  of  98  denies  the  competence  of 
Parliament,  here  comes  the  pamphlet  of  1800  to  confole 
you,  and  as  the  one  fets  the  law  above  the  law-maker,  fothe 
other  fets  the  law-maker  above  the  Conftitution,  and  both 
together  would  prove  that  the  legiflature  is  incompetent  to 
admit  a Catholic,  but  is  perfedfly  competent  to  deftroy  a 
Parliament. 

We  leave  thefe  arguments  and  the  vehement  fpirit  with 
which  they  are  poured  forth,  and  come  to  the  clofe  of  the 
pamphlet  and  the  beginning  of  the  fubjedf,  theUnion.  Of  101 
pages,  2 6 only  are  devojted  to  the  queftion,  the  reft  contain 
feelings,  battles,  and  fores  from  a perpetual  encounter  with 
all  deferiptions  of  men  and  with  patriotifm  in  all  ages.  As 
the  author  fearcely  argues  the  queftion  of  Union  or  indeed 
affedts  it,  here  I {hall  fay  but  little  \ howevertwo  great  points 
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he  would  eftahlilh  I beg  to  advert  to.  They  contain  porti- 
ons which  are  not  only  glaringly  unfounded  but  exceedingly 
dangerous  : the  ift,  that  this  country  is  unable  to  pay  her 
eftablifbments,  2d,  that  her  Conftitution  is  incompetent  to 
provide  for  her  fecurity.  He  attempts  to  warrant  his  firft 
by  a ftatement  affe&ing  to  prove  that  in  three  years  if  {he 
was  to  continue  without  an  Union,  we  {hall  owe  50,000,0001. 
He  ftates  that  we  borrow  annually  8,000,000,  he  {hould  have 
ftated  that  we  borrow  but  4,000,000  ; whatever  capital  we 
may  create  on  each  loan,  he  {hould  have  ftated  how  much 
lefs  we  {hould  borrow  on  the  adoption  of  an  Union.  He 
{hould  have  ftated  that  the  projectors  of  the  Union  only 
proffered  the  payment  of  1,000,000  of  our  war  eftabiifhment, 
that  the  prefent  year  was  provided  for,  that  the  faving  in 
the  two  following  years  of  war  will  be,  according  to  this 
proffer,  but  2,000,000,  and  the  purchafe  of  boroughs  will  be 
1,500,000.  He  {hould  have  ftated  further  that  our  war 
contribution  was  rated  at  4,400,000,  and  that  our  prefent 
war  expence  was  only  4,652,000,  fo  that  the  proffer 
appears  fallacious,  and  if  we  be  unable  to  fupport  our  pre- 
fent war  expence,  we  will  be  unable  to  fupport  our  war 
contribution,  and  the  reader  will  obferve  the  prefent  war  ex- 
pence is  an  occafional  war  eftabiifhment,  principally  caufed 
by  infurreCHon,  whereas  the  war  contribution  will  in  all 
probability  be  a permanent  war  contribution,  except  as  far 
as  it  may  be  augmented  *.  But  there  is  an  anfwer  to  his 
argument  which  is  more  decifive,  it  is  his  own  argument 
in  1798  which  is  as  follows  : ii  Firft,  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  Conftitution  for  the  purpofe  of  fecurity  aud  connexion, 
then  for  that  of  wealth  and  profperity. 

A Parliament ' 

* See  Lord  Farnham’s  mod  excellent  pamphlet,  and  likewife  his  mod  ja~ 
dicious  fpcechon  the  fubje£t  6f  Union. 
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**  A Parliament,  perfl&ly  diftinCt  from,  and  independent 
of  the  other  Parliament,  forms  a fyftem  the  moft  criti- 
cal and  complicated  ; to  a common  obferver,  utterly  im- 
practicable; but  experience  has  proved,  that  in  the  in idft 
of  popular  turbulence,  and  in  the  convulfion  of  ranco- 
rous and  violent  party  contefls,  the  Irilh  Parliament,  as  it 
is  now  conflicted,  is  fully  competent  to  all  political  and 
beneficial  purpofes  of  Government ; that  it  is  fully  com- 
petent to  proteCt  this,  which  is  the  weaker  Country,  againft 
encroachment,  and  to  fave  the  Empire  from  difiolution, 
by  maintaining  the  Conftiiutional  connexion  of  Ireland 
with  the  Britiih  Crown.” — Here  is  the  refutatton  of  his  fe- 
cond  great  argument  publifhed  by  himfelf.  Hear  him  con- 
quer himfelf  in  his  pamphlet  of  98 — here  (page  5)  he  writes 
as  follows  “ there  is  not  a Nation  in  the  habitable  globe, 
“ which  has  advanced  in  cultivation  and  commerce*  in 
<(  agriculture  and  manufactures,  with  the  fame  rapidity  in 

the  fame  period,” — fpeakinjV  of  Ireland  fince  the  Corfli- 
union  of  82  viz.  for  the  lad  20  years. 

Here  we  add  nothing,  but  that  the  author  has  been,  by 
bis  own  account,  recommending  an  Union  for  thefe  eight 
years;  he  has  been,  according  to  his  own  account,  betray- 
ing the  Conftitution  in  the  very  moments  of  his  panegyric. 

On  this  important  difeovery  let  others  expatiate  ; to  us 
it  is  more  material  to  obferve  on  his  work,  where  it  fets 
up  our  Hifiory  againft  our  Conflitution,  and  the  annals  of 
the  Parliament  ogainflit?  iegiflative  capacity.  To  eflabliili 
this,  he  has  thought  it  prudent  to  advert  to  four  periods,  in 
which  the  greateft  Iegiflative  queftions  were  fuccefsfuily 

difeufled,  and  the  greatefl  iegiflative  abilities  were  tri- 

* 

umphantly  difplayed. 

This- pamphlet  quotes  the  period  of  1753,  and  relate*, 
that  a queflion  regarding  a furplus  in  the  treafury  was 
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then  Parted,  to  try  the  fttength  of  two  fabions  ; which, 
in  its  confequence,  tranfmitted  afpirit,  that  afterwards  de- 
graded the  Parliament ; what,  when,  or  where,  this  Parlia- 
mentary degradation  appeared,  we  are  at  a lofs  to  difcover; 
this  is  not  hidory,  nor  comment,  nor  fab,  but  it  is  a 
garbling  of  hidory  to  edablifli  a conclufion  the  oppofite  of 
that  which  the  hidory  itfelf  would  adminider ; the  principle 
then  determined,  the  importance  of  that  principle,  the 
abilities  difplayed  Ch  the  difcuffion  of  it,  the  real  effeb  of 
both  on  the  public  mind,  have  efcaped  the  pen  of  the 
hiftorian ; from  that  pen  you  would  colleb,  that  Mr. 
Malone  and  Mr.  Pery  were  nothing  more  than  two  prize- 
fighters, embattled  in  the  C2ufe  of  fabion,  under  two 
great  date  criminals,  the  Primate  and  Lord  Shannon  ; that 
they  agitated  a matter  of  no  moment,  but  that  they  pro- 
pagated fedition  of  great  moment,  and  fatal  confequences 
to  the  next  generation. 

Having  thus  difpofed  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  cha- 
mbers of  53,  without  the  vexation  of  any  dudy,  or 
fordid  obligation  to  fab,  the  pamphlet  proceeds  to  difpofe 
of  the  charaber  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  the 
principal  Gentlemen  of  the  country  for  I 5 years  longer. 
It  bad  before  reprefented  them  as  incendiaries,  it  here 
reprefents  them  as  plunderers ; it  fets  forth,  that  under  the 
pretext  of  public  improvement,  the  Commons  plundered 
the  country  ; and  that  their  Parliament,  to  pay  their  Par- 
liamentary following,  plundered  the  treafury,  until  they 
impofed  on  the  crown,  the  neceiTity  of  reforting  for  fup- 
ply  to  Parliament  ; which  the  author  mod  pathetically 
bemoans,  and  which  he  feems  to  think  the  only  great  grie- 
vance of  the  country. 

Having  given  this  Hi  dory  of  Parliament,  from  (53)  to 
(68,  it  advances  to  the  adffiinidration  of  Lord  Town- 

fhend  ; 
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ihend,  in  which  it  feems  to  recoiled  nothing  but  the  noife 
of  oppofition. 

The  pamphlet  of  98,  in  the  name  of  the  author,  had  ob- 
ferved,  that  from  the  revolution  of  82,  the  fyftem  adopted  by 
thofein  whom  the  power  refided  (they  were  thofe,  among 
others,  whom  he  had  juft  been  pleafed  to  reprobate,  as  incen- 
diaries and  plunderers)  was  to  cement  the  connexion  whicji 
had  fo  longfubfifted  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to 
their  mutual  advantage  ; the  pamphlet  of  1800  is  pleafed  to 
obferve,  that  the  precedent  of  their  government,  was  fatal  ; 
and  that  a fyftemwas  formed  on  it,  that  would  beat  down 
any  nation  on  earth;  accordingly,  it  ftates,  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  Government  opened  their  eyes,  fkook  indeed  the 
ariftocracy,  but  generated  a race  of  political  adventurers, 
full  of  noife  and  indecorum.  I think  I have  heard  fpruce 
authority  as  petulant  and  indecorous  as  young  ambi- 
tion. The  attempts  of  the  court  to  pack  a Parliament  at 
that  period,  the  encreafe  of  the  eftabliftiment,  for  that 
purpofe,  the  great  abilities  difplayed,  the  altered  mo- 
ney-bill, protefts,  prorogation,  in  fhort,  the  hiftory  of  the 
period,  once  more  efcapes  this  hiftorian. The  learned  author 
now  approaches  the  year  79 — -the  expedition  of  his 
march  is  very  great,  and  very  liberally  does  he  leave  un- 
touched every  thing  behind  him  ; he  is  arrived;  and  here 
he  fcarcely  is  ftricken  with  any  thing  worthy  his  hiftory, 
fave  only  the  weaknefs  of  Lord  Buckinghamfnipe,  in  ar- 
raying the  Volunteers,  and  the  illiberality  of  the  nation, 
in  demanding  a free  trade  ; the  pamphlet  commends  the 
Volunteers  of  that  period  ; and  yet  I think  I remember  a 
young  Barrifter  going  forth  in  his  cock-boat,  and  fqolding 
the  waves  of  that  ocean,  and  the  waves  regarded  him  not. 
Certainly  theVolunteers  did  take  a moft  decifive  part  in  the 
political  and  commercial  queftion  of  that  day.  Well,  he  has 
done  with  the  year  79  ; whatever  he  had  to  fay  on 
E 2 the 
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the  great  questions  then  difcuifed,  and  on  that  mol!  preg- 
nant period,  in  a few  lines  he  has  faid  it  ; hiftory  is  nothing 
in  his  hands  ; in  his  account  of  the-  Parliament  of  Ireland 
tor  30  years,  the  learned  author  has  five  ideas,  and  thofe 
are  all ; faction  in  53  ; plunder  till  68  •,  then  the  noife  of 
oppofition  ; then  the  weaknefs  of  government  ; then  the 
ungenerous  proceedings  of  Parliament  ; and  as  he  before 
condemned  your  efforts  to  recover  your  trade,  with 
oblique  cenfure,  fo  now  he  condemns  your  efforts  to  reco- 
ver your  conditution,  with  dire£t  animadverfion  ; he  calls 
the  fettlement  of  82,  the  feperation  of  a colony  from 
Great  Britain  ; bold  adulation  of  England,  this  ; the  al- 
ledged  author  of  the  pamphlet,  was  in  Parliament  the 
1 6th  of  April,  §2  ; he  made  no  obje£lion  to  this  repara- 
tion; he  was  in  Parliament,  the  27th  of  May,  82  ; he 
made  no  objection  to  the  feparation  ; he  wrote  me  a let- 
ter of  congratulation  at  that  time,  on  the  fuccefs  of  that 
fettlement  ; he  did  not  there  mention  this  feparation, 
Reading  this  publication  now,  and  in  the  fociety  cf  the 
two  other  pamphlets  of  the  fame  name,  every  Irifhmaq 
feels  hirnfelf  lefs  a gentleman,  and  more  a Have.  The 
pamphlet  in  its  oblique  cenfure,  and  in  its  direct  ani- 
madverfion,  difparages  every  great  a<51,  and  every  dif~ 
linguifhed  character  in  this  country,  for  the  laf!  50  years, 

Mr.  Malone,  Lord  Pery,  late  Lord  Shannon,  Duke 
of  Leinfter,  the  Mr.  Ponfonbys,  Mr.  Brownlow,  Sir  Wil- 
liam O (borne,  Mr.  Burgh,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr.  Ye!  vert  on  ^ 
Mr.  Ogle,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Forbc-s,  Lord  Charlernom, 
and  myfelf ; I follow  the  author  through  the  graves  of 
thefe  honourable  dead  men,  for  mod  of  them  are  fo  ; and 
I beg  to  raife  up  their  tombdones,  as  he  throws  them 
down;  I feel  it  more  indru&ive  to  convetfe  with  their 
afhei,  than  with  his  corppoiitipns, 

Mr.  Malone, 
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Mr.  Malone,  one  of  the  chara&ers  of  53,  was  a mar* 
of  the  fined  intellect  that  any  country  ever  produced.— 
<c  The  three  ableft  men  l have  ever  heard,  were  Mr.  Pitt, 
“ (the  Father)  Mr. Murray  and  Mr,  Malone;  for  a popular 
<(  afiembly  I would  chufe  Mr.  Pitt;  for  a Privy  Council, 
cc  Murray  ; for  twelve  wife  men,  Malone.”  This  was 
the  opinion  which  Lord  Sackville,  the  fecretary  of  53,  gave, 
of  Mr.  Malone  to  a Gentleman  from  whom  I heard  it, 
“ He  is  a great  fea  in  a calm”  faid  Mr.  Gerrard  Hamil- 
ton, another  great  judge  of  men  and  talents;  <c  aye/’ 
it  was  replied,  <c  but  had  you  feen  him  when  he  was 
young,  you  would  have  faid  he  was  a great  fea  in  a dorm  ;9’ 
and  like  the  fea  whether  in  calm  or  dorm,  he  was  a great 
production  of  Nature, 

Lord  Pery,  he  is  not  yet  canonized  by  death  ; but  he, 
like  the  red,  has  been  canonized  by  dander.  He  was 
more  or  lefs  a party  in  all  thofe  meafures,  which  the  pam- 
phlet condemns ; and  indeed  in  every  great  datute  and 
meafure  that  took  place  in  Ireland  the  lad  50  years  ; a man 
of  the  mod  legidative  capacity  I ever  knew,  and  the  mod 
comprehenfive  reach  of  underdanding  I everfaw;  with 
a deep  engraven  imprefiion  of  public  care,  accompanied 
by  a temper  which  was  tranquillity  itfelf,  and  a perfonal 
firmnefs  that  was  adamant ; in  his  train,  is  every  private 
virtue  that  can  qdorn  human  Nature, 

Mr.  Brownlow,  Sir  Wm.  Olborne,  I wifh  we  had 
more  of  thefe  criminals the  former  feconded  the  addrefs 
of  82 — and  in  the  latter  and  in  both,  there  was  a ftation 
of  mind,  that  would  have  become  the  prouded  fenate  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  Flood,  my  rival,  as  the  pamphlet  calls  him* — an^ 
l fhould  be  unworthy  the  chara&er  of  his  rival,  if  in  his 
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grave  I did  not  do  him  juftice — he  had  his  faults;  but 
he  had  great  powers;  great  public  effe&;  he  perfuqded 
the  old,  he  infpired  the  young ; the  Cattle  vanifhed  before 
him ; on  a fmall  fubjedt  he  was  miferable ; put  into 
his  hand,  a diftaff,  and,  like  Hercules,  he  made  fad  work  of 
it ; but  give  him  the  thunder-bolt,  and  he  had  the  arm  of 
a Jupiter;  he  misjudged  when  he  transferred  himfelf  to  the 
Englifh  Parliament;  he  forgot  that  he  was  a tree  of  the 
foreft,  too  old,  and  too  great  to  be  tranfplanted  at  50 ; 
and  his  feat  in  the  Britifn  Parliament,  is  a caution  to  the 
friends  of  Union  to  (lay  at  home,  and  make  the  country  of 
their  birth  the  feat  of  their  adtion. 

Mr.  Burgh,  another  great  perfon  in  thofe  fcenes,  which 
it  is  not  in  the  little  quill  of  this  author  to  depreciate. — He 
was  a man  Angularly  gifted — with  great  talent;  great  vari- 
ty  ; wit,  oratory,  and  logic;  he  too  had  his  weaknefs ; — - 
but  he  had  the  pride  of  genius  alfo ; and  drove  to  raife  his 
country  along  with  himfelf;  and  never  fought  to  build  his 
elevation  on  the  degradation  of  Ireland, 

I moved  an  amendment  for  a free  export;  he  moved 
a better  amendment,  and  he  loft  his  place  ; I moved  a 
declaration  of  right ; 66  with  my  latt  breath  will  I fup- 
<c  port  the  right  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,”  was  his  note  to 
me,  when  l applied  to  him  for  his  fupport  ; he  loft 
the  chance  of  recovering  his  place,  and  his  way  tothefeals, 
for  which  he  might  have  bartered.  The  gates  of  promo- 
tion were  fhut  on  him,  as  thofe  of  glory  opened. 

Mr.  Daly,  my  beloved  friend — he,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, drew  the  addrefs  of  79,  in  favour  of  our  trade; 
that  <e  ungracious  meafure  ;”  and  he  faw,  read,  and  ap- 
proved of  the  addrefs  of  82,  in  favour  of  Conttitution  ; 
that  addrefs  of  M reparation  j”  hs  viiated  mein  myillnefs,  at 
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that  moment,  and  I had  communication  on  thofe  fubje&s* 
with  that  man,  whole  powers  of  oratory  were  next  to 
perfection ; and  whofe  powers  of  undemanding,  I might 
fay,  from  what  has  lately  happened,  bordered  on  the  fpi- 
rit  of  prophecy. 

Mr.  Forbes,  a name  1 fhall  ever  regard,  and  a death 
I (hall  ever  deplore — enlightened,  fenfible,  laborious  and 
ufeful — proud  in  poverty,  and  patriotic,  he  preferred  ex- 
ile to  apoftacy,  and  met  his  death.  I fpeak  of  the  dead, 
I fay  nothing  of  the  living,  but  that  I attribute  to  this  con- 
fteilation  of  men,  in  a great  meafure,  the  privileges  of 
your  country  •,  and  I attribute  fuch  a generation  of  men, 
to  the  refidence  of  your  Parliament. 

The  Miniflers  of  the  Crown,  who,  in  the  times  rela- 
ted by  the  pamphlet,  did  the  King’s  bufmefs,  were  refpeCt- 
able  and  able  men  ; they  fupported  fometimes  aCls  of  pow- 
er, but  they  never,  by  any  fhoeking  declaration,  outraged 
the  Cor.ftitution  ; they  adjured  themfelves  to  the  idea  of 
liberty,  even  when  they  might  have  offended  againfl  the 
principle,  and  always  kept  on  terms  of  decency  with  the 
People  and  their  privileges ; leaf!  of  all,  did  they  indulge 
in  a termagant  vulgarity,  ckbafing,  to  a plebeian  level, 
courts  and  fenates,  and  mortgaging  Irifh  infamy  on  a fpe- 
culation  of  Britifh  promotion. 

In  the  lift  of  injured  characters  I beg  leave  to  fay  a few 
words  for  the  good  and  gracious  Earl  of  Charlemont;  an 
attack  not  only  on  his  meafures,  but  on  his  reprefentative, 
makes  his  vindication  feafonable ; formed  to  unite  ariftocra- 
cy  and  the  People,  with  the  manners  of  a court  and  the 
principles  of  a patriot, with  the  flame  ofliberty,  and  the  love 
of  order,  unavailable  to  the  approaches  of  power,  of  profit, 
or  of  titles,  he  annexed  to  the  love  of  freed  cm,  a vene- 
ration 


ration  for  order;  andcaft  on  the  crowd  that  followed  him, 
the  gracious  (hade  of  his  own  accomplifhments  ; fo  that  the 
very  rabble  grew  civilized,  as  it  approached  his.  perfon  ; 
for  years  did  he  ptefide  over  a great  army,  without  pav  or 
reward;  and  he  helped  to  accomplifh  a great  revolution, 
without  a drop  of  blood. 

Let  flaves  utter  their  flander,  and  bark  at  glory  which 
is  conferred  by  the  People  ; his  name  will  ftand  “and 
when  their  clay  fhall  be  gathered  to  the  dirt  to  which  they 
belong,  his  monument,  whether  in  marble,  or  in  the 
hearts  of  his  Countrymen,  fhall  be  confulted  as  a fubje£t 
of  forrow,  and  a fource  of  virtue* 

Should  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  pray,  he  could  not 
afk  for  his  fon,  a greater  blefling,  than  to  refemble  the 
good  Earl  of  Charlemont ; nor  could  that  fon  repay  that 
blefiing  by  any  a6t  of  gratitude  more  filial,  than  by  com- 
mitting to  the  flames  his  Father’s  publications. 

I have  attempted  to  vindicate  the  dead,  let  us  now  vindi- 
cate the  Parliament.  The  queflion  of  53,  was  the 
beginning,  in  this  country,  of  that  Conflitutional  fpirit 
which  aflerted  afterwards  the  privilege  of  the  Commons, 
and  guarded  and  hufbanded  the  eifential  right  of  a free  Con- 
llitution  ; the  queftion  was  of  its  very  eflence ; but  the 
effedl:  fpread  beyond  the  queftion,  and  the  ability  of  the 
debate,  inflrudted  the  Nation,  and  made  her  not  only  tena- 
cious of  her  rights,  but  proud  of  her  underfhnding.  There 
might  have  been  party — there  might  have  been  fafh’on, 
mixing  with  a great  public  principle;  fo  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Ship  Money; — fb  it  was  in  the  revolution; — in  thefe 
inftances  the  private  motive  mixed  with  the  public  caufe; 
but  {till  it  was  the  caufe  of  the  public  and  the  caufe  of  li- 
berty; in  great  moral  operations  as  well  as  in  the  great 
operation?  of  Nature,  there  is  always  a degree  of  wafle 
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and  overflow  ; fo  it  is  with  the  Tea  ; (hall  we  thererore  pro- 
nounce the  ocean  a nuifance  ? thus,  afterward,  in  the  time 
which  the  pamphlet  defcribesas  the  period  of  plunder,  there 
was  a fpirit  of  private  jobbing,  mixing  with  the  fpirit  of 
public  improvement;  but  that  fpirit  of  public  improve- 
ment and  the  commencement  and  birth  of  public  eafe,  was 
there  alfo,  and  fo  continued,  from  the  time  of  the  pro- 
foundly fagacious  Lord  Pery,  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Fofter 
and  his  wife  regulations. 

In  the  hiflory  of  Parliament,  I obfervethe  learned  hiflo- 
rian  omits  her  laws-— the  corn  law— the  c&ennial  bill — the 
tenantry  bill— he  has  not  only  forgotten  our  hiflory  but  his 
cwny  and  moll  impartially  contradi6ts  what  is  written  by 
himfelf  as  well  as  others.  “ No  Nation  in  the  habitable 
<e  globe,  in  cultivation,  in  commerce,  in  agriculture,  in 
€C  manufa&ure,  has  advanced  in  the  fame  rapidity  within 
“ the  fame  period,”  fays  the  pamphlet  of  98,  in  the  name 
cf  our  author  (page  5) ; “ a fettlement  fo  compleat  and 
fatisfa&ory,  as  to  render  the  revival  of  political  or  Con- 
flitutional  questions  utterly  impcflible,” — do  Paid  the  fame 
pamphlet,  (page  9),  fpeaking  of  the  fettlement  of  82  ; 
<c  a Parliament,  (fpeaking  of  the  Irifh  Parliament)  fully 
competent  to  all  pra&ical  and  beneficial  purpofes  of  Go- 
<c  vernment,  fuliy  competent  to  preferve  this  Country, 
iC  which  is  the  weaker,  againfl  encroachment,  and  to  fave 
“ the  Empire  from  diffolution,  by  maintaining  the  Con- 
*k  flitutional  connexion  with  Great  Britain,” — -fo  faid  the 
fame  pamphlet,  fpeaking  of  the  Conflitution  of  82  ; thus 
have  thefe  different  works  furnifhed  their  own  anfwers,  and 
like  oppofite  poifon  adminiflered  their  cure  and  their  contra- 
diction : — In  preparing  that  Conflituion,  and  that  trade,  the 
Irifh  Parliament  had  great  merit,  and  the  fervants  of  the 
Crown  had  great  merit as  the  author  has  cenfured  the 
proceedings  of  both,  let  me  be  their  vindicator; 
thofe  fervants  of  the  Crown  proved  themfelvcs  to  be  Tr ;J1  * 
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rnen,  and  (corned  to  barter  their  honour  for  their  office  % 
that  Parliament,  whofe  condu£t  the  pamphlet  reprobates, 
had  feen  the  Country,  by  reftridlions  on  commerce,  and 
by  an  illegal  embargo  on  her  provifion  trade,  brought  in 
79,  to  a (late  of  bankruptcy;  that  Parliament  had  repofed 
in  the  liberality  of  the  Britifh  Parliament  an  inexorable 
confidence  ; that  Parliament  waited  and  waited,  till  (he 
found,  after  the  Englifh  Sefllon  of  78,  nothing  could  be 
expected;  and  then,  that  Parliament  (and  here  behold  the 
recuperative  principles  of  our  Conftitution,  and  contem- 
plate Parliament,  as  the  true  fource  of  legitimate  hope,  tho’ 
fometimes  the  juft  object  of  public  difapprobation),  that 
Parliament  at  length  preferred  a demand  ; I fay  a demand  ; 
for  a free  trade,  exprefled  in  a fentence,  the  grievances  of  a 
Country  ; they  (horten  the  Money  Bill,  afiert  the  fpirit  of  the 
Country,  and  fupportedas  they  were  by  the  whofe  Nation, 
break  in  one  hour,  that  chain,  which  had  blocked  up  your 
harbours  for  ages;  they  follow  this  by  a fupport  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  Empire,  as  ample  as  was  their  fupport  of  their 
Country  and  her  commerce,  bold  and  irrefiftible,  and  do 
more  to  deter  and  intimidate  the  common  enemy,  than  all 
your  prefent  loans,  and  all  your  eflablifhments, 

I come  to  the  fecond  period  ; and  here  they  fall  back  ;• 
here  they  a&  relu£lantly  ; but  here  you  fee  again  the  ral- 
lying principle  of  our  Conftitution  ; that  very  Parlia- 
ment, whom  the  pamphlet  villifies,  whom  the  Minifter 
thought  he  had  at  his  feet,  thofe  very  Gentlemen,  whom 
the  pamphlet  difparages,  whom  the  then  Secretary  relied 
on,,  as  a rank  majority,  made  a common  caufe  with  the 
People;  made  a common  caufe  with  their  liberties;  and 
addled  and  backed  by  the  voice  of  that  people,  preferved, 
carried,  and  eflablifhed,  the  claim,  inheritance,  and  li- 
berties of  the  realm,  and  vfent  the  Secretary  pod  to 
England,  to  recant  his  political  errors  in  his  own 
country,  and  to  regifler  that  recantation  in  the  rolls  of  his 
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own  Parliament.  Thefe  achievements  we  are  to 
eftimate,  not  by  the  difficulties  of  the  day,  but  by  the 
difficulties  refufting  from  the  depreffion  and  degradation 
of  ages.  If  we  confider  that  the  People  and  Parliament, 
who  had  thus  affociated  for  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
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and  had  added  to  the  objects  of  their  affociation,  the 
caufeof  trade  and  liberty,  without  which  that  realm  did 
not  deferve  to  be  defended  ; had  been  in  a great  meafure 
excluded  from  all  the  reft  of  the  world,  had  been  deprefs? 
ed  for  ioo  years,  by  commercial  and  political  oppreftion, 
and  torn  by  religious  divifions  ; that  their  Minifters  had  not 
feidom  applied  themfelves  to  taint  the  integrity  of  the 
higher  order,  and  very  feidom  (except  as  far  as  they  con- 
purred  in  the  bounties  of  the  legifiature)  applied  themfelves 
to  relieve  the  condition  of  the  lower  order;  that  fuch  a people 
and  fuch  a parliament  ftiouI4?  fpontaneoufly  aftociate,  unite, 
arm,  array,  defend,  illuftrate,  and  free  their  country  ; over- 
awe bigotry,  fupprefs  riot,  prevent  invafion,  and  produce, 
as  the  offspring  of  their  own  head  armed  cap-a-pee, 
like  the  Goddefs  of  Wifdom  iftuing  from  the  Thunder- 
er, Commerce,  and  ConJUtutiou  ; what  ftrall  we  fay  of 
fuch  a People,  and  fuch  a Parliament  ? let  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  retire  to  his  clofet,  and  aft;  pardon  of  hi$ 
God,  for  what  he  has  written  againft  his  country  ! 

I ftate  thefe  things,  becaufe  thefe  things  have  been  calif 
ed  ciamour  ; I ftate  thefe  fads,  in  oppofition  toflander,  as 
the  defence  of  my  country;  to  reftore  from  calumny,  the 
chara£ter  of  her  Conftitution  ; and  to  refcue  from  obli- 
vion, the  decaying  evidences  of  her  glory, 

I think  I know  my  country — I think  I have  a right  to 
know  her  ; fhe  has  her  weakneffes  ; were  file  perfect  one 
would  admire  her  more,  but  love  her  lefs.  The  Gentle- 
men ©f  Ireland  a£t  on  fudden  impulft  ; but  that  impulfe 
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is  the  refult  of  a warm  heart,  a flrong  head,  and  grea£ 
perfonal  determination  ; the  errors,  incidental  to  fuch  ^ 
principle  of  action,  mufl:  be  their  errors  ; but  then,  the 
virtues  belonging  to  that  principle,  mufr  be  their  virtues 
alfo  ; fuch  errors  may  give  a pretence  to  their  enemies, 
but  fuch  virtues  afford  fal  vat  ion  to  their  country  ; the  Mi- 
nifler  fhould  therefore  fay,  what  I fay  to  my  country — I, 
who  am  no  better  than  one  of  yourfelves,  butfarfupe- 
riorto  your  tyrant,  wbp  probably  partake  of  yourdefe&s, 
andfhall  be  fatisfied  if  I have  any  portion  either  ofyourfpi- 
rit,  or  of  your  fire — <e  Come — come  to  this  heart,  with 
66  all  your  infirmities,  and  all  your  religion,” 

We  return  to  the  publication  ; we  look  for  fomething  to 
build  or  plant  in  the  immenfe  wafle,  the  huge  moral  devas- 
tation this  writing  has  left,  of  the  talents,  ability,  and  credit 
of  the  country.  Three  pamphlets  of  this  author  lie  open 
before  me,  a publication  of  93,  another  of  98,  ancj  the 
prefent  of  1 800,  all  in  the  fame  name.  Here  we  are  to  look, 
I fuppofe,  for  whatever  is  by  him  fuffered  to  remain  unle- 
velled, of  profound  wifdom,  liberal  policy,  comprehen- 
sive fyflem  ; the  true  principle  of  Government  and  of  a 
free  Conflitution  ; leaf  after  leaf,  and  peripd  after  period, 
have  1 turned  them  over ; the  author  will  fhevv  in  what 
part  thefe  great  maxims  a^e  to  be  difcov.ered  ; to  rpere 
mortal  eyes,  thefe  publications  feem  |o  be  a fyftem  of  poli- 
tical, moral  and  intellectual  levelling  ; they  feem  to  run  a 
Crazy  race  through  all  ages,  with  a native,  genuine  horror 
of  any  thing  like  genius,  liberty,  or  the  people  ; great  ge- 
nerofity  of  aflertion,  great  thrift  of  argument,  a turn  to 
be  offenfive,  without  a power  to  be  fevere,  fury  irt  the 
temper,  and  famine  in  the  phrafe, 

I find,  and  lament  to  find,  in  thofe  levelling  publica- 
tions, the  following  fentiments  : That  Ireland  is  a Britifh 
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Colony,  and  that  to  demand  a free  Conflitution,  was 
feparate  from  Britain ; that  Ireland  may  prudently  fubmif: 
to  legiflation  without  reprefentation  ; that  Ireland  had 
no  Parliamentary  Conflitution  till  the  time  of  James  L ; 
that  the  creation  of  the  dependency  of  the  crown  for  fup- 
p!y  on  the  Commons,  was  a pernicious  precedent ; that 
the  remedy  for  our  jprefent  free  Conflitution,  and  the  on- 
ly fecurity  for  the  connexion,  was  to  put  in  the  place  of 
the  Britifh  Parliament  the  commanding  influence  of  the 
Britifh  Cabinet  over  the  Irifh  Legiflature.  Couple  this 
with  a declaration,  that  half  a million  had  been  reforted  to 
fome  years  back,  to  buy  the  Commons  of  Ireland  : couple 
that  with  the  declarations  continued  in  this  pamphlet,  that 
for  the  lad  feven  years,  a noble  Minifler  of  the  Crown  had 
perfeveringly  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  Jrifh  Par- 
liament, and  an  Union  in  its  plage  ; couple  ?,ll  this  toge- 
ther, and  therefult  of  the  pamphlet  will  be  the  mod  com- 
plete and  ample  judification  and  panegyric  gf  that  qppo- 
fition,  who,  for  a courfe  of  years  have,  with  honed  per- 
feverance,  reprobated  that  Minider’s  adminidration  ; l 
will  not  fay  it  is  a judification  of  rebellion,  but  it  is  the 
bed  defence  I havefeen  • it  amounts  to  a dire6l  charge,  for 
thofe  lad  50  years,  on  the  aridocracy,  and  on  the  com- 
mons, of  fadlion,  of  plunder,  of  breaches  with  Eng- 
land, and  of  adlsof  feparation  ; and  it  particularly  con- 
demns the  Parliament  for  thofe  very  meafures  on  which 
fhe  mud  red  her  credit  and  authority  with  the  people  ; 
and  further  it  charges,  that  before  any  rebel  was  in  the 
country,  a leading  Minider  in  the  cabinet,  was,  himfelf, 
and  has  been  for  8 years,  a feeret  advifer  againd  the  Par- 
liamentary Conditution  of  Ireland,  of  courfe  againd  the 
fundamental  law6  of  the  land  ; to  fuch  a work,  contain- 
ing three  fabrications,  four  capital  departures  from  matter 
of  fact,-  together  with  the  difparagement  of  hjs  country, 
and  of  almod  every  honed  public  chara6ler  for  the  lad  50 
years,  I don’t  think  iuiecefifary  to  fay  more* 
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I conclude,  therefore,  by  repeating  what  I have  already 
folemnly  declared — that 

It  is  not  fa£t,  that  we  excited  the  Catholics. 

It  is  not  fa£l,  that  we  perfecuted  the  Catholics,. 

, * i 

It  is  not  fa&,  that  we  adopted  the  Catholic  meafure3 
after  the  place-bill  and  penfion  bill  had  pafled,  and  in  quell 
of  new  matter  of  oppofition. 

It  is  not  fa£t,  that  I ever  declared  or  wrote  that  the  ad- 
juftment  of  82  emanated  from  Dungannon. 

It  is  not  fa&,  that  I ever  compared  the  Parliament  that 
accomplifiied  that  adjuflment,  to  the  Parliament  of  1613. 

It  is  not  fa&,  that  I ever  declared  that  the  Catholic 
would  be  moil  powerful,  if  thefe  Nations  were  feparated. 

It  is  not  fa£t,  that  I ever  abandoned  to  popularity  the 
draft  of  a bill  for  veiling  in  the  Parliament  of  England,  3 
power  of  Imperial  legiflature. 

It  is  not  fa£t,  that  I ever  faw,  agreed  to,  or  heard,  of 
any  fuch  draft. 

It  is  not  fa£t,  that  I ever  agreed  to  an  alliance  with  any 
Englilh  party,  to  oppofe  any  plan  of  National  concord. 

It  is  not  fa£t,  that  I ever  entered  into  any  alliance,  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive,  with  them,  however  I might  elleem 
their  perfons,  and  prefer  their  principles. 

Here 


Here  are  twelve  aflfertions  made  by  the  author— ~he  is 
publicly  called  upon  to  ejlablijl:  them. 

I have  faid  thus  much  to  defend  my  country  and  myfelf, 
hi  oppofitioti  to  this  publication,  that  takes  the  name  of  a 
Minider  who  has  thefupport  of  the  Governments  of  both 
countries,  and  with  refpeft  to  whom  I have  no  advantage, 
except  thecaufe,  my  own  perfonal  fuperiority,  and  another 
advantage,  which  I poffefs  in  common  with  almoft  every  ho- 
ned fubje£i  in  Ireland,  and  with  the  Irifli  nation  herfelf,  the 
advantage  which  the  calumniated  has  over  the  calumniator, 
I might  avail  myfelf  of  many  more  vulnerable  parts  in  thofe 
publications*  and  prefs  the  fuppofed  author  perfonally,  as 
he  has  p relied  others ; but  confidering  his  fituafion  more 
than  he  has  done  himfelf,  I confign  him  to  judges  more 
fevere  than  I could  be — and  to  him  the  mod:  awful,  and, 
on  this  fide  the  grave,  the  mod:  tremendous— -HIS 
COUNTRY  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE  ! 

— »P8OP-'.^:-000e»» 

APPENDIX. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  (MR, 
HUTCHINSON'S ) SPEECH , IN  1793. 

..But  what  was  the  hidory  of  the  reprefentation  in 
this  country?  He  could  inform  gentlemen  with  feme  ac- 
curacy, having  thought  it  his  duty,  when  he  took  a more 
a£tive  part  in-  public  bufinefs,  to  extract  from  all  the  bo- 
rough charters  at  the  Rolls  Office  their  material  .contents. 
The  number  of  reprefentatives  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  one  hundred  ; to  this  number  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  added  about  forty-eight,  but  of  thefe  there  were 
nineteen  counties,  of  which  Elizabeth  had  eftablifned  fe- 
venteen,  a mode  of  reprefentation  worthy  the  chara&er 
of  that  great  princefs.  In  the  find  Parliament  of  James  f. 
held  in  1613,  the  members  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
were  232  ; the  lad  creation  of  a borough  was  by  Queen 
Anne,  who  created  one  only.  For  the  difference  between 
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tbe  number  of  reprefentatives  at  the  acceffion  of  James, 
and  the  prefent  number  0^300,  the  Honfe  of  Stuart  is 
refponfible.  One  half  of  the  reprefentatives  were  made 
by  them,  and  made  by  the  exertion  of  prerogative  ; of  thofe 
James  made  40  at  one  ftroke ; mod  of  them  at  the  eve  of 
a Parliament,  and  fome  after  the  writs  of  fummons  had  if- 
fued.  The  Commons  in  that  Parliament  expreffed  their 
doubts  whether  thofe  boroughs  had  the  power  of  returning 
members  to  fit  in  Parliament,  and  referved  that  fubje£t  for 
future  confideration.  Complaints  were  made  to  James  of 
thofe  grants,  but  what  was  his  anfwer?  “ I have  made  40 
boroughs;  fuppofe  I had  made  400 — the  more  the  merrier.” 
Charles  I.  followed  the  example  of  his  father  in  exercifing 
this  prerogative,  hut  not  to  fo  great  an  extent : Complaints 

were  alfo  made  to  him,  and  he  gave  aflfursnces  that  the  new 
corporations  fhould  be  reviewed  by  Parliament.  The 
grants  made  by  thefe  two  monarchs  appear,  by  the  hifto- 
ries  and  correspondences  of  thofe  times,  to  havfe  been  for 
tbe  purpofe  of  giving  the  Proteftants  a majority  over  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  grants  by  Charles  If.  James  IL 
and  Queen  Anne,  proceeded  from  motives  of  perfonal  fa- 
vour ; thus  it  would  appear,  if  the  fa£fcs  were  invefti- 
gated,  that  one  half  of  the  reprefentation  of  Ireland  had 
arifen  from  the  exertions  of  prerogative,  influenced  by  00 
cafional  motives,  difputes  among  religion ifts,  and  induce- 
ments of  perfonal  favour,  but  had  not  been  derived  from 
any  of  thofe  fources  which  had  produced  the  Englifh  Con- 
flhution.  Had  he  the  honour  of  being  a member  of  the 
Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  he  would  never  touch  the  ve- 
nerable fabric  of  their  reprefentation  ; but  in  this  king- 
dom, the  part  of  the  reprefentation  univerfally  complain- 
ed of,  had  originated  in  party  or  private  motives,  and  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  one  prefcriptive  borough  in  the 
whole  kingdom.  He  believed  jfome  boroughs  were  called 
fo,  but  he  believed  unjuftly  ; eleven  of  the  grants  which 
bad  been  mentioned,  did  not  appear  at  the  Rolls  Office,  but 
moll  of  thefe  were  modem  in  the  time  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart” 
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